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au oven dozing along the road, bobbing their aged 
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\ out, coming together at length with crashing 
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~<a. 8 ag to the old lady’s new Leg] ye 
_w kes her upin alarm. She gives Father” an 
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. « on benevolent person pats it on his head again, 
4 tue drowse is soon resumed. Old lady has a nar- 
. © eape from losing her head as it falls back, re- 
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} ailroad arrived at Eaton Station, the other 
yw hen a brakeman thrust his head into the car, 


- ing on thecars. Have you ever noticed them? 








Bumors of the Bay. 


EATON. 
west ward-bound train on the Eaton and Ham- 


uted: 

‘ry aroused an old couple, of rustic aspect, who 
gether, in a way peculiar to old couples when 
, ’ 


an’t talk, because the noise of the train drowns 


ailing voices. They get tired watching the | 


t busi- 
ph- as they fly past as if on urgen 
prone direction, and so they gradually get 
\, falling asleep at about the same time. bee 
‘ery firm at first, bat soon their heads nod 








which 


i nd is again nod- 
vishin; ke with her elbow, ar ; 
The od maa head rolls around again, drops 
uis mouth opens, he gives a snore and a start, 
is hat falls off into a back seat. 


1s by a miracle, and gives a lunge sideways, 
: nearly precipitates her into the passageway, 
t the same time the old man “ caroms ” on the 
v and dives head-first on the back of a fat wo- 
front of him, smashing his hat over his eyes 
ggravating way. 
ton!” shouts the brakeman. 
poe repeats the old gentleman, tugging away 
ase himeelf from his bat. “ Glad on’t. ge 
hungry. Come, ma, let’s get out and eat! 
“stumbled drowsily along the passage, and got 
the plattorm, looking around in a hungry and 
ingly bewildered manner ; but not finding what 
. ere looking fur, the old man inquired of a by- 
rs 
nere’s your eatin 7” : 
vis is Eaton,” was the reply. 
old couple looked about, more bewildered than 
They saw nothing but two or three trunks, & 
(They couldn’t be ex- 











' to eat such truck.) 5 
odness my!” said the old lady; << oy is 
‘tin, what air your stomicks made 4 
‘chaps you want to go to the village,” said ™ 
\g native, standing by. “Follow that street 
ting in the direction of a Gant spire)— 
ta mile, and you will find Eaton. 
Yt we find eatin short of a mile? How long 
ihe train stop?” 
inutes.” 
a “a le’s get "board. We're too old to 
” 

Va aoataum got aboard, grumbling at an ar- 
nent which announced “eatin” & mile away, 
ly gave three minutes to make it in. 
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THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
attorney-general of the United States recently 

: xed a citizen who called on him, by asking @ 

wa in regard to the habits of a judge who offici- 
the district from which the said citizen came. 

irticular point of the inquiry of the attorney- 
\] related to the judge’s convivial, or rather his 
as tendencies. The citizen thus interrogated 
xt very prompt or direct in his answers, and 

* hen the pertinacious law officer of the ate 

| uont put the query in the blunt form of * — 

sequently get drunk, sir?” the interroga’ 
man still sought a refuge in the rather vague 
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J a, sir, in my country it is very difficult to de- 
1e when a gentleman is drunk; the condition 
.d and body produced by an indulgence in ~ 

: sting liquids is variously regarded by a 
as, and has so many degrees and gradations 

. ‘eral standard has yet been recognized or estab- 


” replied the Federal dignitary, “ you can cer- 
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answer whether you have ever = him on 
cpebh under the influence of liquor 
ell,” answered the catechized and badgered 
nan «| don’t know but what I have some- 
thought the judge had been a little too long at 
ar to preside with efficiency at the bench. 
i attorney-general seemed to be satisfied with 
answer, and the witness retired. 
—— Ce 
THIS SIDE UP. 
saw Jake nailing up a box, the other day, con- 
yg some articles which he intended sending by 
ss. From the nature of the contents, we kuew 
+ essential that the box should not be inverted 
e passage; so we ventured the suggestion to 
to place the muchb-abused * This side ap,” etc., 
icuously upon the cover. A few days after, we 
= from your goods, Jake? Did they get 
pon bt broke!” replied Jake, sullenly. “ Lost 
all lot! Hang the Express Company! o 
d you put on ‘ This side up,’ as We told you 
aa did: an’ fur fear they shouldn’t see it = 
ver, I put iton the bottom, tew—confound ’em! 
—_—_—-* ee ‘ 
1 can tell how wide a man’s reputation is, but 
an’t tell how long. 
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had that morning given back, of red lips, and peach- 
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enter. He had not crossed the 


joined the army. The last time 





dow brightening her hair looks like an angel,” 
thought he, and asshe rose he lowered his eyes, feeling 
unworthy to invade her purity with a glance. Yet 
not before some subtle magnetism had raised the shy 
blue eyes to his, when they were as quickly dropped, 
while a swift carnation stained her cheeks. 





Barry watched the young girl. Kneeling, he had 
supposed her a child, but as she rose, he saw that she 
had just entered womanhood. Fortunately, there 
was nothing abvut the graceful form to recall his early 
disappointment. Clara Selden had been taller, darker, 
more queenly, with a brilliant, sparkling beauty; but 
this fair, modest child, with her sunny ringlets—there 
seemed nothing dangerous about her. So, while the 
light flickered about her head, now dimming, now 
deepening its rippled gold, Lieutenant Barry looked 
at her, and, looking, wished to look the longer. 


wondering, .as she knelt again, at the earnest expres- 
sion of the dark eyes contrasted with the pale, hand- 


it had been at a wedding cere- 
mony, but though the bride 
was beautiful, and the whole 
scene charming, Lieutenant 
Barry’s face was cold and grave 
as if he looked upon a funeral. 
And such, indeed, for him it 
was —the funeral of his dearest 
hopes. The filmy bridal veil, 
floating so softly about the fair 
head, cast a dismal shallow over the lise of the young 
officer who sat there, calm and still, with his gaze 
fastened upon her face. The radiant vision, so long 
remaining “a thing of beauty” in the memory of 
others, came back to him by lonely camp-fires, and in 
gloomy hospital-wards, mocking him, with its faith- 
lessness, fur wis trust in eyes that had once seemed 
true. One woman had poisoned his belief in all, and 
the frank, gay young officer became a moody, des- 
perate man, for a time drowning his disappointment 
in wild excesses, then growing wearied and cynical. 
But hitherto he had kept the pledge taken, when, 
leaving that church door, he vowed never again,’on 
fortcit of his future happiness, to enter the house of 
God, which seemed to him forever desecrated, and 
impivusly he called Heaven to witness the oath. 
Now, wandering in the country, with his wounded 
arm in the supporting sling, the cool air breathed on 
his forehead like a benediction, and the open door 
bade him enter. For a moment the remembrance of 
his rash vow held him back; then, with a flush at 
what he termed his cowardice, he advanced, and 
walking along the dim aisle, took a seat by one of the 
windows. Everything d 80 p 
from the scenes of danger in which he had lately par- 
ticipated, that he almost wondered if this were not 
another world. Cynic as he was, the whole atmosphere 
seemed to him redolent of the holiness of heaven. 

“* That little girl with the light from the oriel win- 
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At intervals, throughout the service, Lieutenant 


Meantime, the little girl with the angelic face was 


Some face. And she blushed again at the remem- 
brance. Then she wondered who he was, and if he 
thought her pretty, that he watched her with such 
interest; and, on rising, she swept a quick glance 
around, and felt a little piqued to see that he sat 
there, still and unutterably gloomy, with his eyes 
fixed on the floor. But her good humor returned, 





remembering how pretty a reflection her little mirror 


PON the kneeling congrega- 
tion the light shone through 
the open door. Frank Barry 
looked in, and felt impelled to 


threshold of a church since he 


petals of the roses caught his eye. 


as he bent to pluck them; “lovely and innocent.” 
But even as he spoke, a deeper red tinged some of the 
fair petals, for the thorns had entered his finger. 


thorns. I should have remembered that.” 


them into the stream, when he suddenly beheld an 
object that arrested his hand, and made the color 
come to his dark cheek. It was merely a childish 
form reclining under a tree, not far distant, with head 
resting on hand, and book open before her, while on 
the yellow curls lingered the last raye of sunset 
lovingly. 


and the decision is easily imagined. “Foolish child 


@ pretty petulance, threw the flowers to one side, 
while a tiny frown appeared on her fair forehead. 
For it is not pleasant to be laughed at, and she had 
seen a smile of unmistakable amusement on Lieuten- 


ant Barry’s face. 


blossom cheeks, set off by the new hat with its bright 
blueribbons. Then she though t, farther, how Charlie 
Emery would be ready to walk home with her, and 
how Joe Ross would be jealous, and—and—she did 
not care at all whether that disagreeable stranger 
admired her or not. So she sat paying a properly 
exclusive attention to her prayer-book, looking neither 
to right nor to left, unconscious that the stranger’s 
eyes were watching one of her golden curls, blown 
hither and thither by the June breeze that came in 
at the open door. 
When the benediction was pronounced, and the 
congregation dispersing, she passed so close to the 
young officer, standing at the door, that her garments 
brushed him. Again she felt compelled to glance at 
him, and this time a dawning smile just played about 
her mouth. Somehow the thought of him remained 
persistently with her, and Charlie Emery found a 
rather silent companion, heedless alike of his devotion 
and of the dark look cast upon them by Joe Ross in 
passing. And Lieutenant Barry dreamed that night 
of an exquisite child-face, with shy eyes drooping and 
pink cheeks deepening under his earnest gaze. 
There seemed something miraculously healthful in 
the air of that country place. The young man at 
once felt i of a change for the better. The 
languor of his recent illness was departing rapidly, 
and the next evening saw him strolling along the 
river-side, with a positive interest in life, and enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful scene. The path wound in and 
out among maples and elms, now fully crowned with 
their summer fuliage, where the birds were singing a 
good-night to the slowly setting sun. The faint, 
delicate scent of sweet-brier floated up from a mass 
of greenery near by, amid which the pink, half-closed 





“ Like that little girl in the church,” he thought, 


“Well, my roses are not perfect. Every one has its 


And as an act of retribution he was about to toss 


“Shall I go, or not?” questioned the young officer; 


to spoil her eyes with print, with such a picture before 
her!” But, on the whole, he was rather glad that 
she was reading, forshe would not notice him until 
he reached her, when he would have the pleasure of 
witnessing her start of surprise. So, walking on 
noiselessly, he stood behind her under the same tree, 
and, animated by some spirit of mischief, showered 
down the roses, completely covering the pages of her 
book. In astonishment she looked up to behold, close 
by, her acquaintance of yesterday, only without his 
gloomy, distrai: look. Now, in the book over which 
she was poring, was a handsome young officer, whom 
the heroine, with what seemed, to our young maiden 
of sixteen, very bad taste, jilted for a former lover. 
Whereupon, said young officer, feeling aggrieved, 
had challenged his rival, and was being borne off, 
wounded, from the scene of conflict, when a sudden 
shower of rose-leaves obstructed the vision of Miss 
Ada, and raising her eyes, who should be standing 
there but the disagreeable stranger, with his wounded 
arm, but without his interesting pallor, which was 
replaced by a decided glow? 

She looked at him a moment in silence, then, with 


“What is the matter?” asked he, coolly, taking his 









seat on a large stone beside her, and picking up the 


flowers she had thrown down. 
roses?” 


“that is, when I want them I can get them.” 


endurance? 
withdrawn. 


an indignant voice exclaimed: 


is Ada Brooks, not Alice—” 


“Don’t you like 
“No sir,” she answered, with amusing dignity— 


“Ah, you prefer books, then?” for her eyes had 
returned to the page where the military hero was 
dying, to return to life, however, some pages ahead. 
But the words conveyed little meaning to the eyes 
wandering over them. How should they when her 
ears were full of a provoking voice teasing her beyond 


“T really cannot allow you to injure youreyes with 
reading any longer, Miss Alice.” And the book was 


This had the desired effect, for two blue eyes turned 
flashingly around on the presuming lieutenant, while 


“T’'ll thank you to restore the book, and my name 


But here she caught sight of his handkerchief 
stained with fresh blood, and stopped in alarm. The 
terrible wound received by the young officer in the 
abstracted book lingered in her mind, as she said, 
tremblingly: 
“OQ, what is the matter? Can I help you?” 
Lieutenant Barry saw his cue, and replied, wearily, 
with a suppressed sigh: 
“O, itis nothing. Here is your book, if you wish it.” 
But Ada did not take the book, and again spoke 
shyly of helping him; so he silently extended his 
injured hand, with his handkerchief for bandage. 
“Why, it’s only a thorn!” she cried, in astonish- 
ment. “TI thought you were hurt.” And, laughing, 
she bound up the scratch with deft fingers. 
“Thank you, Miss Ada. What a capital nurse you 
would make!”’ he said, in acknowledgment. 
“T shouldn’t toa make-believe patient, like you,” 
she retorted. “ How came you here?” 
“O, to look at the sunset.” 
“ What is your name?” 
“Frank Barry, at your service. I saw you at 
church yesterday—you passed me at the door, you 
remember?” 
“No, I didn’t particularly notice. What was the 
matter with you? you looked just so.” And the fair 
forehead was once more knitted, and the red lips 
compressed, in the effort to assume a tragic expression. 
It was not very successful, but Lieutenant Barry’s 
face reflected it in good earnest. Was not this very 
like the old enchantment, years ago, when a fair face 
and a tender voice had made him mad and blind? 
But one glance at the sweet, innocent countenance 
beside him, and he flung his suspicions to the winds, 
and settled himself to this new enjoyment with a 
Ae lici reck] 
The change in his expression had frightened his 
young companion a little. Besides, the whole affair 
was so strange that she was at a loss what to do. 
Unused to the world as she was, she did not know 
how to repel him ; still, feeling sure that her mother 
would not approve the turn matters were taking, she 
rose, and taking her book, said: 
“It is growing late. I must go home now.” 
He started to his feet. 
“Mayn’t I accompany you?” beginning to walk 
along by her side. 
“ Why, yes, if you will—only you ought not.” 
‘* Why ought I not?” with a look that seemed to 
make it the only thing to be done under the circum- 
stances. 
“ Because—because I know you so little.” 
“ But I have told you my name. Would you have 
known me any better if some one else had repeated 
it to you? I’ve only anticipated it a little, for I am 
to be here some time; 80 you see you might as well 
make up your mind that we are to be acquainted. I 
am at Doctor Hubbard’s—an old friend of my father— 
perhaps you know him?” 
“ O yes; he is our doctor.” 
Now this latter intelligence very much relieved our 
heroine, who was by no means averse to the prospect 
in store of frequent meetings with the young lieuten- 








unfailing in his professional devotion to the poor as 
to the rich, seemed almost like a second father to the 
fatherless child who had toddled into his heart during 
her babyhood. 

For awhile they walked along in silence, Ada 
thinking, with some pleasure, of Charlie Emery’s 
approaching chagrin. This young gentleman’s man- 
ner yesterday had annoyed her somewhat by its com- 
placent security, particularly in passing the discom- 
fited Joe Ross, whom she secretly preferred, but with 
whom che was, at present, in a serious quarrel. Then 
what would Nelly Richards think? Of course she 
woukl make all sorts of disagreeable remarks! but 
Ada didn’t care! And her head gave a toss that sent 
the long curls streaming against her companions 
shoulder. Before she noticed, with a quick movement 
he had entangled a ringlet around one of his buttons, 
and as her efforts to disengage it proved fruitlees, the 
golden Gordian knot was severed by the application 
of Lieutenant Barry’s knife. This done, the rebellious 
curl was transferred to his breast-pocket, and there 
retained, in spite of remonstrances, whereupon Ada 
began to pout. 

“Well,” said the young man, “if, by the time I 
leave your village, you still insist, I will restore it. 
What do you say?” 

Seeing no alternative, Ada agreed to the condition. 

Mrs. Brooks and Doctor Hubbard, together with 
little Paul, sat on the door-step, wondering over A‘ia’s 
absence—the widow looking, in the twilight, almost 
as young and pretty as her daughter. 

“Here are our truants!” called out the doctor. 
“ Barry, I couldn’t imagine where you had disap- 
peared. Been walking, hey? I should scold you 
about night air if it didn’t seem to agree with you so 
wonderfully. As for you, naughty Miss Ada, I shall 
give you a bit of advice, if you continue to go out on 
these cool] evenings with nothing over your shoulders.” 
“O, please don’t, doctor! you know I wouldn’t take 
it,” she returned, saucily. 

“ Been studying? that yourexcuse? Let me see— 
Elsie Etheridge, a Romance—Mrs. Brooks, you should 
look into this. And pray, Barry, how came you with 
this runaway?” 

“T found Miss Ada down by the river, and as our 
paths were the same we naturally returned together.” 
“O yes, very naturally, considering your extended 
acquaintance. Miss Ada, if chance should throw you 
upon an African desert, the first time you went out 1 
should fully expect you to return accompanied bya 
gentleman.” “ 

The time passed by in pleasant chat, on the part of 
the elders, while little Paul, with Barry's military 
cap on his head, and a willow wand in his hand as an 
extempore sword, amused himself by “ playing sol- 
dier,” in which he was encouraged by the young 
officer, despite the mild remonstrances of Mrs. Brooks. 
Frank found Ada more charming the longer be 
remained, and would have prolonged his stay indefi- 
nitely had not Doctor Hubbard suddenly awoke to 
the consciousness that the dew had fallen long since, 
and his young friend was sitting with uncovered head, 
his crisp hair lifted by the damp evening breeze; so, 
without farther ado, he remorselessly hurried him 
home. 

“ You make acquaintances rapidly,” said the doctor, 
as they passed out of sight of the cottage. 

“Why yes,” answered the young man, carelessly, 
“I believe I do. Mrs. Brooks is a very pleasant 
woman.” 

“Very. And her daughter?” 

“*Charming.” 

“True; rather too attractive. Her greatest failing 
is her coquetry. I am very fund of her, but cannot 
help seeing her faults.” 5 
“That is a very natural one, considering her youth 
and beauty; but of heartless, deliberate coquetry I 
shouki not judge ber capable.” 


the last words, for they brought back to him the hopes 
of earlier days—a slow, soft voice, and dark, bewilder- 
ing eyes; a brief, fond farewell; vague rumors which 





ant. Doctor Hubbard, a kindly-natured man, as 





disturbed him; and, on his return, a wedding-scene 


The young man’s voice grew stern and bitter with . 
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that seemed to darken the light of his whole future. 
So he grew grave and silent, which change the doctor 
construed as the result of what he had intended for 
kindly caution, therefure returned to the charge: 


“Our little friend is a child—a very pretty and 
winning one, certainly, but still a child. Her feelings 
are not yetawakened; they will be strong when they 
are; but, until then, she will torture her youthful 
admirers most atrociously. Her mother was very 
like her.” And the doctor gavea half-sigh. Perhaps 
he too had his memories. 

Afcer that, Ada and the young lieutenant met fre- 
quently. Charlie Emery and Joe Ross were fain to 
stand aside, however unwillingly, to the new rival. 
In vain did Nellie Richards bring the battery of her 
black eyes and red cheeks to bear upon the stranger. 
He was polite and nothing more. Eyes and ears were 
exclusively devoted to the little girl with hair like an 
angel’s, whom he had first seen kneeling in the sun- 
shine from the stained window, when, in response to 
a fancied call, he entered the church on that June 
afternoon. For her part, she tried none of her 
coquettish arts upon her new admirer; partly b 
of his superiority to the others, but mostly because 
his earnestness made her afraid of him. So, after the 
first, in his presence her willful ways deserted her, 
which led him to think her more childish and timid 
than was really the case. In her eyes he was a hero. 
She had heard the doctor tell of the intrepid courage 
fie had shown during the many battles in which he 
had borne a part. Then he had been wounded twice 
before, and once was taken prisoner and contined six 
long months in one of those terrible Southern dun- 
geons. With the memory of such scenes, what wonder 
if, at times, he looked gloomy and almost savage? 
It was very rarely that her manner displayed its old 
sauciness, and she was astonished at her daring when 
she recalled their first interview by the river. And 
only to think that one of her curls was still in his 
keeping! She dreamed one night that he cut off curl 
after curl, until finally she herself passed into his 
possession. And Frank Barry knew into what inex- 
tricable depths he was sinking. But he had longsince 
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in comparison, was little more than a stranger. She 
dreaded, likewise, this termination of her careless 
childhood, and the taking on of womanhood with its 
responsibilities. For, however we may have longed 
to meet it, we pause on the threshold of that new life 
which separates us from the old, and linger, regret- 
fully, looking back into the Enchanted Land. 

But in proportion as Ada’s thoughts hesitated and 
drew back from the coming transition, did Frank 
Barry’s hasten toward it, and he wrote as he felt, 
letters burning with the passionate love that Inspii 
them, to which Ada’s replies might have seemed cold, 
but that he knew her shyness and loved her the better 
for it. Clara Selden had taught him how to value 
protestations of affection; after her deceit he trusted 
@ woman most when she said the least. Had Frank 
Barry known how, to this gir], whom he believed the 
incarnation of falsehood, his cl ter had been 
blackened and his words intentionally distorted, until, 
in her wounded pride, she vowed never to forgive 
them, and married the one who, with such zealous 
regard for her reputation, had originated and repeat- 
ed the slanders—ha' he known all this, and could he 
have seen how, in the solitude of her room, she shed 
bitter tears over the picture of one whom she scorned 
herself for loving still—perhaps, with a sudden rush 
of pity stirring in his heart, the memory of his fancied 
wrongs would have departed, and the old love filled 
his heart again. 

Perhaps it might have been so, but again, how often 
do a few years, a few months even, change us so 
utterly that what seemed once the crown of our 
wishes, now, attainable, is regarded almost with 
indifference. | 

Amid the noise and tumult of the great city Ada 
was at first confused, then delighted with the change. 
Her prospective mother and sister made her feel 
entirely at home. With Frank’s choice they were 
prepared to be satisfied, and, finding her so sweet and 
winsome, they did not wonder at his love. 

Lucy Barry, a handsome girl some years Ada’s 
senior, was charmed with her future sister. Sucha 
sweet little pet, with her lovely hair and exquisite 








made up his mind not tothink. He let impulse guide 
him now, and gradually the proud, dark glances and 
haughty lips that haunted his memory, had given 
place to trustful blue eyes, looking up from drooping 
lashes, and a rosy mouth sometimes dimpled with 
smniles, sometimes sweet with childish gravity. 

The June sun had lost itself in September haze, 
and still Frank Barry lingered in Milford. Any advice 
Doctor Hubbard had long since seen was superfluous, 
for two : first, b he knew his young 
friend to be a trifle self-willed and headstrong; sec- 
ondly, because he was already so deeply in love that 
all the reason and resolution in the world could not 
save him. So of necessity Doctor Hubbard allowed 
him to take his course, to which course Mrs. Brooks, 
at least, had no objection. Unworldly enough as re- 
garded herself, for her pretty daughter she was more 
ambitious, and had long ago decided that there was 
no one in the village to whom she would willingly 
resign her. Lieutenant Barry was wealthy, hand- 
some, kind-hearted ; and, more than all, it was evident 
to her maternal penetration, loved Ada very dearly. 
If she would only return this love all would go well; 
if not—for the child, though sweet-tempered in the 
main, was capable of self-will and caprice—Mrs. 
Brooks feared that, with all her beauty, her daughter 
would never be anything more than the wife of a 
shop-keeper, or, at best, a country doctor. 

As for Ada, when, one day, Frank Barry asked her 
to be his wife, in an earnest, passionate way that 
frightened her, she did not know what to answer, and 
left the decision to her mother, who, with many words 
of advice and motherly caution, consented to give her 
daughter to this ardent suitor. 

And so the matter was arranged. Lieutenant 
Barry, quite recovered, would soon return to the 
army, but was to have a furlough at Christmas, when 
he would come to claim his bride, as he declared im- 
petuously that he could wait no longer. In the 
meantime, his family, consisting of a mother and sis-" 
ter residing in New York, desired that Ada should 
visit them. 

She, poor child, was quite bewildered by the sudden 
change in her destiny. A few months before she was 
attending school at the village academy, the learning 
of lessons her chief object of anxiety, and an occasional 
picnic or party her principal source of pleasure. Then 
appeared the young officer, whose attentions were, at 
first, pleasant offerings upon the altar of her girlish 
vanity, but which had become more and more earnest, 
until now he was no longer simply an admirer, to 
please her for awhile, then pass from her memory, 
but, by some sudden turn of the wheel of Fate, her 
future was linked with his, her happiness lay in his 
hands, he was to be herhusband. And all, it seemed, 
through no instrumentality of hers, who might have 
been a pretty lay-figure fur all the will she had exer- 
cised in the affair. 
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one else she had ever seen. She was somewhat afraid 
of him, to be sure, but that would probably wear off 
as she became better acquainted with him. She felt 
assured of lis kindness, but dreaded to leave her 
mother’s care and entrust herself to that of one who, 








lexion! Lucy renewed the pleasures of her 
childhood by constantly decking Ada out in all sorts 
of pretty dresses, “ just to try the effect.” Ada was 
such a nice large doll! and indeed, she did regard her 
somewhat in the light of an animated plaything. All 
this amused the invalid mother, who smiled at her 
daughter’s extravagant eulogiums, saying little her- 
self meantime. Of this lady-mother Ada stood slight- 
ly in awe, and confessed as much one day to Lucy. 

“T like you and feel at ease with you, Lucy. You 
are something like Frank—only I’m just a little afraid 
of him—but your mother is different.” 

“O yes indeed. Frank and I are all Barry, nota 
bit Wilton. Cousin Vane—you’ve never seen him, 
he’s out of town just now—is much more like 
mamma’sown son than Frank. He has just that cool, 
self-possessed air. We’re more impulsive.” 

“ Cousin Vane?” repeated Ada, questioningly. 

“ Yes, son of mamma’s brother, Uncle Wilton. By 
the by, Vane is quite an important personage in this 
household. I wonder how you and he will suit.” 

** Does he come here often?” 

“Yes indeed, like one of the family.” 

“Ts he—is he—nice?” asked Ada, hesitatingly, 
visions of the dreaded new arrival flitting before her 
mind. 

Lucy considered a few moments, then answered, 
laughing: 

“* Why yes, he is nice; that is just the word. Very 
fastidious, and rather slow to make acquaintances, 
but after one knows him oneis sure to like him. But 
it takes so long, I am going to propose a little plan. 
People think you a relative of ours, gossip for once 
not having circulated the truth. Frank cannot endure 
having it talked over, so we have kept ita secret. I 
have meant to surprise Vane with it, but now I'll 
persuade him that you are asort of cousin, which will 
make him throw off that distant manner at once; 
whereas, if 1 told him the truth, it is highly probable 
that he would treat you as a stranger during your 
entire stay.”’ 

Ada consented to the plan, her demur as to the 
deception being overruled by Lucy, who declared it 
would not be for long, just until they had overcome 
the stiffness of first acquaintance. 

The new plan progressed finely, Lucy having won 
over her mother to accede toit. Ada’s tirst impression 
of Vane Wilton was that he was the handsomest 
most fascinating man she had ever seen. What made 
him so she could not tell: she only knew sbe had 
never passed so delightful anevening. Neither could 
she have said definitely whether he was tall or short, 
dark or fair, but she remembered every intonation of 
his voice, and his clear, ringing, somewhat sarcastic 
laugh. And he had not seemed to regard her asa 
nobody, an unsophisticated, awkward little country 
girl, but, on the contrary, displayed a decided interest 
in her, and set her as completely at her ease as if she 
had been his sister. 

The next day she observed him more closely, and 
noticed his extreme resemblance to Mrs. Barry. 
There were the same large blue eyes, curling fair hair, 
Greek features and aristocratic air. As Lucy bad 
said, far more like her mother than was Frank, he 
seemed indeed like a son to her. 

It was impossible to avoid becoming well acquaint 


discovering that she had a taste for drawing, he being 
something of an artist in amateur, he brought her 
flowers to paint, aiding her brush or pencil with an 
occasional suggestion. Or they went together into 


it is one of the many erratic rules which govern 
humanity, that, when a thing seems likely to escape 
us, our desire for it is wont to be proportionately in- 





the country on a sketching expedition, conducive 
both to Ada’s pleasure and profit. 

The girl was changing rapidly. She felt as if she 
had lived more in those first few weeks th== ever be- 
fore. And so she had, intellectually, at least. This 
was lier first intercourse with people of cultivated 
tastes and acquirements. Her mother was pretty, 
good-natured, and with an average education; her 

ions had been boys and girls of her 
own age, honest and good-hearted, but without the 
polish of refinement. Doctor Hubbard, to be sure, 
knew a great deal, but he had always treated her like 
a child, and Frank Barry was too much in love to 
admit of any rational benefit resulting from their 
acquaintance. 

But now she began to think, to consider, to discern 
beyond the surface; and this change was mainly due 
to Vane Wilton, who took a cousinly pleasure in this 
sweet character unfolding like & rose before him. 
Besides, it was very flattering to be depended on, to 
be looked to for support; for teasing Lucy was always 
engaging Ada in some mock contest or animated dis- 
cussion, wherein the latter invariably relied on Vane 
for assistance, which he usually gave, however con- 
trary to his own opinions, speedily vanquishing Miss 
Lucy by the superior force of his arguments. But 
when alone with Ada he would often take the opposite 
side, in order to make her stand upon the defensive, 
which she did = a pretty independence that amused 
him. 

The attraction which his little cousin had for him 
at first did not lessen with acquaintance. She did not 
seem exactly a woman to him, nor yet a child, but 
rather a charming mixture of the two; for, while her 
simplicity and naive unconsciousness were very child- 
ish, again, a thoughtful gravity, a withdrawing into 
herself that sometimes succeeded her gayest spirits, 
showed her more mature. 

One afternoon, Lucy, Wilton and Ada having driven 
out into the country with several friends, Ada wan- 
dered some distance from the party. Wilton, having 
volunteered to goin search of the truant, finally found 
her sitting under a tree, with a bunch of golden-rod 
in her hand, and scarlet maple leaves trailing on the 
ground beside her. Her hat was thrown carelessly 
off, and ber cheek flushed with the warmth of the 
autumn afternoon. On the curls that won Frank 
Barry’s heart the sun lingered, lovingly, now as then. 
Her beauty was ever a fresh surprise to Wilton, who 
was never weary of sketching her, and had sketched 
her in twenty different attitudes, but had never seen 
her look so lovely as at present. 

“What are you doing, coz?” 

Ada started at the unexpected question, but she 
knew the voice, although she had not seen the speaker, 
and replied that she was making a bouquet of golden- 
rod and maple leaves. 

“So you preferred them to your party, and wan- 
dered off in this unsocial manner? I shall be forced 
to take them away as punishment.” 

And he took them, hand and all, in his own and 
retained them, almost wondering, meantime, how any 
one could look so pretty; but, with a little blush, she 
tried to draw her hand away. He kept it, however, 
examining it intently; a little, dimpled hand, that 
now nestled confidingly in the one that held it. 

“Covered with scratches, naughty child! How did 
it happen?” 

“ Gathering the golden-rod. No, no, I am going to 
paint it with these maple leaves,” as he made a 
movement to throw it away. 

“But the poor little hand!” and raising it he pressed 
it to his lips. 

The blood glowed deeper in Ada’s cheeks. Her 
hand was trembling against Wilton’s lips, her eyes 
met his, and he bent towards ber. 

‘*Holloa! here they are!”’ broke in a voice, as Ned 
Leslie approached, in advance of the remainder of 
the party. ‘What is it—private theatricals? don’t 
let us disturb you!” 

“Not in the least,” responded Wilton, coolly, 
arranging the golden-rod for his companion. Julia 
Hart gave him a searching glance, but her scrutiny 
apparently satisfied ber that there was nothing amiss. 
They were cousins she remembered, so any slight 
fuiniliarity was natural. Only that little Miss Brooks 
was so exceedingly pretty—she could not help con- 
fessing it to herself—and Mr. Wilton was uncommonly 
fascinating! but the expression of both was innocent 
in the extreme. 

What would have happened but for that interrup- 
tion? Was he going to kiss her, Ada wondered. It 
looked very much like it, and for the first time she 
regretted the deception to which she had been a party, 
and which Lucy had continued, regarding it in the 
light of an excellent jest. Any objection now might 
excite suspicion. On the whole, Ada felt very un- 
comfortable. 

As for Wilton, he, too, could not have told what 
might have taken place but for the sudden re-appear- 
ance of their party. It was just as well, although he 
was somewhat vexed at the moment; he would prob- 
ably have said or done something extremely foolish 
but for that timely check. For Vane Wilton, not- 








ed with the new-comer, who appeared to exert himself 
to the utmost for the entertainment of his newly-found 
relative. Extremely fond of music, he was delighted 
to find that Ada’s voice was a clear, almost faultless 
soprano, uncommonly sweet in conversation, but 
when she sang possessed of an almost irresistible 
charm fur an ear exquisitely sensitive like his, Then, 





withstanding his many good qualities, was a trifle 
selfish and somewhat fickle, consequently had no 
intention of binding himself just at present. He had 
had his little fancies common to all, but up to theage 
of twenty-six, had never been seriously in love. 
After this little episode there was a change in Ada’s 
manner; not a coldness, exactly, but just an intangi- 
ble shadow, which repelled while it attracted Wilton. 





i. So, when Wilton recognized the change, he 
began to think that he had not sufficiently prized 
their former unconstrained intimacy, which he longed 
to re-establish. There was nothing in her manner at 
which he could take offence; he almost wished there 
had been, as that would involve an explanation, which 
would probably leave them on a nearer footing than 
before. But all that was now a thing of the past. 
Ada could not possibly resume the old, half-childish, 
confiding manner; a certain consciousness held her 
back and separated them. For in such cases a wo- 
man’s intuition is finer than a man’s. So Wilton, 
perceiving her avoidance of him, set it down as inten- 
tional, though an enigma, and confined his attentions 
almost exclusively to Miss Julia Hart. Nevertheless, 
he thought with alarming frequency of his little 
cousin, and the sudden eclipse their friendship had 
sustained. 

About the same fime Mr. Walter Hildreth began to 
see that that little Miss Brooks was uncommonly 
pretty, by Jove! and to flutter round her like a moth 
about a candle—though he would have scorned the 
comparison. So pleasure-parties innumerable were 
organized, wherein they were companions, and finally 
a picnic to Fish-Hook Point was proposed. It was 
just the place for such excursions, and deservedly 
patronized. A long promontory jutted out into the 
water, curving somewhat in the manner of a fish- 
hook, whence probably the name. Around the foot 
of the cliffs great waves came dashing up, snarling 
and foaming against the rock, Thena little way back 
extended a pleasant, natural grove where the pic- 
nickers usually dined. 

The party consisted of about a dozen covples: Lucy 
and Ned Leslie, Julia Hart and Vane Wilton, Ada 
and Walter Hildreth, and several others. Ada had 
begged Lucy to excuse her on plea of headache, but 
that inexorable damsel would in no wise let her oft, 
declaring the fresh air would do her good. So Ada 
went, though little inclined for merry-making, a feel- 
ing increased by the company of Mr. Hildreth, who, 
with his devotion and flattery, was somewhat dis- 
tasteful to her. She could not help contrasting him 
with Vane Wilton, who seemed completely occupied 
with Miss Hart, and the comparison being far from 
complimentary to Mr. Hildreth, she began to regret 
still more that she had not fullowed her own wishes 
by staying quietly at home. So, saying that as her 
head ached she would like to rest alone a little while, 
she succeeded in ridding herself temporarily of these 
unwelcome attentions. When fairly by herself, she 
went to the edge of the cliff and sat down, wondering 
why she was sv miserable. 

The sun was streaming on the water, and the sky, 
blue and cloudless, arched above a beautiful scene, 
but Ada was not one to derive much consolation from 
nature. Itrather jarred upon her that the day should 
be so bright when she felt so unhappy. Lonely and 
desolate, she longed for a friend to comfort her; not 
knowing exactly why she wished for comfort, only it 
seemed as if everything was wrong. From a distance 
came gay voices and merry laughs, which vexed her 
most of all. How distant Vane Wilton had appeared 
of late! He evidently cared a great deal for that Miss 
Hart, and she could not wonder; so handsome and 
exquisitely dressed, any one must admire her. But 
that was no reason why he should be so indifferent to 
her. In old times Ada would have tossed her curls at 
the idea and declared she didn’t care; but somehow 
that was impossible now. She felt that she did care, 
and the tears rose to her eyes and rolled down her 
cheeks, in defiance of her efforts to repress them. 

The fresh wind came up from the water, and blew 
refreshingly upon Ada’s heated forebead. She felt 
almost tempted to throw herself down the precipice. 
For the first time she was weary of life. While she 
was looking down into the waves, drawn by an almost 
irresistible fascination, she heard quick steps behind 
her, and turning, saw Wilton. She started, lost her 
balance, and, in another moment would have fallen 
into the roaring chasm below, but his strong arm was 
thrown around her and caught her to a place of safety. 
Ada burst into a fit of violent weeping, and Wilton 
drew her head gently towards him, until it rested on 
his shoulder. 

“How could you venture so near the edge?” he 
asked, almost sternly. But Ada only strove to release 
herself, saying, incoherently : 

“Ono, no! you mustn’t!—I must go!” 

Bat Wilton only held her the closer, with passionate 
tenderness, smoothing back the hair from her burning 
forehead, so she nestled the nearer to him, until her 
wild sobs died away. 

** Do you remember the last time we sat here, Ada? 
Since then there has been a change between us.” 

“TI know—I have felt it,” faltered Ada. 

“ One,” continued Wilton, “ that ought to draw us 
nearer, instead of separating us. The change is that 
we love each other.” 

O, let me go! peed me go! you have noright—” And 
with a sudd she tched away her 
hand, leaving in his a ring that had been drawn from 
her finger. Turning it over, a name caught his eye. 

“Frank Barry! my cousin, Lieutenant Barry? 
What does this mean?’ he demanded. 

Ada gathered strength trom her new despair, and 
answered, quietly: 

“T have promised to marry Lieutenant Barry. Now 
will you let me go?” 

He withdrew his arm, with an expression on his 
face she had never before seen there. 

** May I ask,” he said, coldly, ‘‘ why it has been 
kept a secret?” 
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Heretofore she had had no definite idea of the future, 

but supposed that some years hence, after finishing 
school, she should be married like any one else, al- 
though she rather shrank from it, as involving a loss 
of freedom; when, behold, her future had suddenly 
taken bodily form in the shape of Lieutenant Barry, 
and there were but a few months between her and 
the great realities of life. 

Did she love him? Yes, she supposed so; he was 
handsome, brave, noble, and infinitely superior to any 
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mingling constantly with her dreams. At times 
6 Barry seemed dead; then he had returned and was 
upbraiding her for inconstancy, while Wilton stood 
by, sometimes with that cold, sarcastic look, and 
again bidding her come to him for rest and protec- 
tion. She could endure it no longer. The next day 
she told Lucy that she was going home—her mother 
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Ada should not see too much of him.” 

As appointed, the wedding fell at Christmas. Ada 
insisted on having it very quiet, thereby somewhat 
disappointing Lucy Barry, who wanted, she said, tu 
astonish the villagers with a splendid affair. All 
through November and December Ada had almost 
expected that something would intervene to prevent 
it; but nothing did, and Christmas brought Lieut t 
Barry, handsome and manly as ever. She had not 
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and cried passionately. 
** Would you like to bathe your eyes before we rejoin 
the others? I will bring you some water.” 


bringing the water, and unsuspiciously, but with 
great concern, bathing her heated forehead. 
“There, pet, I will tie your veil on so that nobody 


word all day unless you wish to.” 

Mr. Walter Hildreth found his companion very 
silent, and, compassionating her headache, assumed 
all sorts of protecting airs, which were completely 
thrown away on their object, whose head really did 
ache sufficiently to excuse her silence. 

That night she was restless and tortured almost 
beyond endurance, Vane Wilton and Frank Barry 


would not like to be without her longer. And, in 
spite of Lucy’s expostulations, the afternoon train 
bore her away. 

It had been arranged that, at the expiration of her 
visit, Doctor Hubbard should accompany her home; 
but she was too impatient to wait; so, with many 
playful reproaches from Lucy, they parted. She had 
not long been seated in the car, when it seemed 
almost as if she had never left home, and the last few 
weeks had been only adream. She was one strongly 
affected by personal influence, but easily shaking it 


to see her mother again, and little Paul too, and in 
mind was calling up the happiest family meeting and 
smiling to herself, when she looked up to meet the 
eyes of Vane Wilton sitting opposite. All the happy 
bloom faded from her cheek, and for one instant she 
felt like fainting; but the sensation passed away 
through a resolute exertion of will. Approaching, 
with a smile, he took the vacant seat beside her. 

“T have appointed myself your guardian, Miss 
Ada.” 

“You are very kind. Does—Lucy know?” | 

“‘Yes, Lucy knows and approves. ' I had intended 
going this way in a few weeks, but made it a little 
earlier on your account. An instance of cousinly 
devotion, was it not?” 

A burning blush overspread Ada’s face. 

“Yes, I know,” said he, in response to her look. 
“‘ We are not yet related, but are so suon to be that 
the term is hardly misplaced.” 

Ada looked at him wonderingly. The simple child 
had dreaded to meet him after their last interview. 
She feared a repetition of that cold, sarcastic manner, 
from which, used only to indulgence, she shrank like 
a sensitive plant. But here he was, cool and self-pos- 
sessed as if that scene had never been enacted. At 
this Ada marvelled, and, strange to say, although 
relieved trom the fear of a scene, she felt a trifle dis- 
appointed, for his manner lacked the old tenderness, 
the almost brotherly care it had been wont to possess. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during the journey. 
Wilton was attentive and polite, nothing more; Ada 
embarrassed and ill at ease, yet almost sorry when 
she reached home. She said to herself that she had 
passed a pleasant time, and she hated to part with 
Wilton as a last link between her and the happy 
month just finished. 

“Ah, Miss Ada!” cried the cheery voice of Doctor 
Hubbard; “ what under the sun is the meaning of all 
this? I thought ’twas settled that you return with 
me—what, Barry?” 

“Mr. Wilton, Doctor Hubbard,” interposed Ada, 
hastily. 

“O, beg pardon, Mr. Wilton. Standing in the 
shadow there your figure looked extremely like 
Lieutenant Barry’s.” 

“‘ Very possibly; we are related.” 

“Ah yes; now you stand in the light, however, I 
can see no resemblance. Well, Ada, mother’s anxious 
to see her little girl.” 

She gave her hand to Wilton, who held it in a lin- 
gering pressure that brought the blood to her cheeks, 
then released it with a good-by, in which simple 
word Ada read just asuspicionof triumph. Heknew 
her secret, she was sure. 

“A very handsome fellow!’ was ‘the doctor’s un- 
spoken comment; “ but just as well for Barry that 








« J—I—that is—it wasa plan of Lucy’s. Please ask 
her. It was so—so that we might become better 


acquainted.” 

“It has succeeded admirably. Perhaps it would be 
as well if Mr. Hildreth were informed.” 

“O please, please don’t say any more, don’t look in 
that way!” And the tears coming afresh to Ada’s 
eyes, she leaned her head against the trunk of a tree 


Ada tried to thank him, but the words died in a 
sob, as he left her. Wilton did not return, Lucy 


can see that you have been crying, and you shall 
return home where you can lie down and not speak a 


off in absence. She thought how glad she would be4 


wife, and in a fair way of spoiling her, or making her 
a little househoid tyrant. Her slightest whim was 
law, her every wish anticipated, while he delighted 
in lavishing the costliest gifts upon her. In return, 
she felt something almust like love for him, for kind- 
ness and devotion such as his could hardly fail to 

ken some resp ; and when, in the course of a 
few weeks, his furlough came to an end, she was quite 
inconsolable. But his letters were frequent. Some 

ple’s letters might be written by one as well as 
another, for all the character or identity they express; 
but Frank Barry’s were perfect exponents of himself, 
warm, impulsive, honest, his personality breathed in 
every word. As she read, Ada could almost see the 
expression of the dark eyes, merry, passionate or 
affectionate, according to his subject. So every week, 
and sometimes twice a week, with the letter Frank’s 
image seemed to be with her, growing dimmer as the 
days went by, to be revived again by the next. Was 
she actually growing to love him—him only? She 
might have done so, but, on the other hand, letters 
came frequently bearing the impress of another, and 
somehow remaining treacherously in her mind, duti- 
fully as she tried to furget them. The writer was in 
Europe now. Sometimes the post-mark was Paris, 
sometimes Munich, or Florenve. Was any remem- 
brance following him, which he tried to shake off 
under the influence of new scenes? His letters 
brought before the mind of Ada old ‘vine-covered 
castles, dark forests, gay cities, fair Italian moonlights, 
and of these she strove to persuaie herself that she 
dreamed so often. Foolish child! It was only through 
Wilton that she learned to care for nature, and even 
now she was indifferent, except inasmuch as it recalled 
recollections of him. 

And so the days wore by, month after month, until 
it was May. Lucy Barry was to be married in June, 
and the house was in confusion with the usual disorder 
of silks and laces, and the customary mysterious con- 
sultations held over them. For Lucy was determined 
to have “a wedding like a wedding.” She had trans- 
formed Vane’s old room into a sitting-room, where, 
with Ada, she sat sewing one bright May morning, 
busy with some preparation which she would not trust 
outof her own hands. Her wedding-dress had arrived 
a short time before, and after trying it on herself, she 
tinished by putting it on Ada, to see the effect, throw- 
ing the gauzy veil over her head. From under the 
misty covering streamed the yellow curls which Ada 
had long since wished to put up, declaring herself too 
old for them. But the plan was received with vehe- 
ment objections, and finally settled by the argument 
of what Frank would say; so now, louger and thicker 
than ever, the beautiful hair floated over the soft, 
white fabric, so enhancing the wearer’s beauty, that 
Lucy, in an ecstasy of admiration, loudly lamented 
that Ada had not worn just such a one on the occasion 
of her marriage. 

“There, stand off and let me see—O-h-h-h!! why, 
is it you?” And she turned to welcome the sudden 
intruder with kisses and a shower of delighted ques- 
tions. As for Ada, she felt the room swimming around 
her, while the loud noise seeming to ring in her ears 
drowned the words of inquiry and explanation regard- 
ing this unlooked-for return. When the door opened 
she knew that Vane Wilton had entered, and she 
hardly dared move from the place where she stood. 
The spell that held her there and bound her lips was 
broken by Lucy’s exclamation. 

“ Why Ada, what’s the matter? Turn round and 
speak to Vane. I have been making a bride of her; 
you know I am to figure as such shortly?” 

* Yes, Mr. Leslie is to be congratulated, is he not?” 
asked Wilton, greeting Ada with a smile and glance 
of admiration at her young loveliness. 

“ Yes,” answered Lucy, “ and I was trying the effect 
of my dress and vei]. Whatdo you think of it?” 

“ Lovely,” he replied, looking less at the dress than 
its wearer. ‘So you have not yet recovered from 
your old mania for ‘ effect?’ Have you forgotten my 
many lectures on your ruling passion?” 

“I know; but please stand up by the bride—you 
are about Ned’s height—and I will be spectator-in- 
general,” laughed Lucy, putting her head on one 
side, in that most necessary attitude for a decision 
upon matters of taste. 

Thoughtless Lucy! He has gone over land and sea 
to forget a dream that he knows it a crime to indulge, 
and here he has but just returned when you force it 
upon him! But Lucy’s whole heart, for the moment, 
was in the eftect of her bridal costume. 

“ Now don’t move!” she cried; ‘ stand just so while 
I call mamma. Such a pretty tableau! she must see 
it.’ And she flew gayly from the room. 

It was a most trying moment for the two, left alone 
together, acting, to please a foolish whim, the very 
parts which both had once dreamed of, perhaps, as a 
sweet impossibility. Yet they dared not refuse, but 
stood in silence, averting their eyes each from the 
other. Wilton looked first—Ada stood beside him, 
with a painful blush, looking down in speechless em- 
barrassment. She felt his look, and the consciousness 
showed itself in her face so plainly that he turned 
away. He would not take a mean advantage, though 
almost ready to give his life for one long look into the 
downcast eyes. Then she timidly glanced at him for 
the first time. Just the same as ever looked the face, 
every teature of which she knew by heart; the haugh- 











the moral courage to say, ‘‘ I do not love you enough 
to marry you.” She was afraid of him, and then she 
dreaded the thought of so disappointing her mother 
and Lucy, and even little Paul, who quite doted on 
* brother Frank.” 

Lieutenant Barry was deeply in love with his pretty 





tily chiselled lip was shaded by the same blonde 
moustache, the well-r bered figure d all 
the old elegance. That was the very shoulder on 
which she had leaned once in a fit of weeping. At 
this point Wilton looked around again. Their eyes 
met a moment, then Ada’s were quickly lowered, but 
not before the blue eyes that met them had read her 








in a moment, Ada felt that her senses must fail her 
beneath the cruel eyes that now so persistently sought 
herown. Suddenly aloud shriek sounded from below, 
and directly a servant came running in. 

“‘O Mrs. Barry! something dreadful’s happened— 
they’ve just heard—Lieutenant Barry’s killed—” 

** Silence!” thundered Wilton; “ not another word. 
Bring your mistress some water—quick !” 

As Ada listened, the color had left her cheeks, which 
grew white as her dress, But looking at Wilton, she 
saw in his face something that brought back the blood 
to her cheeks with a glow that made her hate herself. 

His first thought had been that the bridal robe, 
their positions, had been typical of the future; that, 
from a tantalizing despair, this beautiful dream had 
become a sweet possibility. He didnot think how it 
came to be possible, only that, by some enchantment, 
it had become so; and something of this it was that 
Ada read in his face. Then rushed across his mind 
the memory of the cause. He pictured the young 
soldier, always so full of life and energy, lying dead, 
eyes closed and lips sealed, on the battle-field, with 
that blood pouring out in whose crimson life-tide was 
not one cowardly, one ungenerous drop. Then Ada 
broke away from him suddenly. 

“Leave me—O go, and never, never come again. 
O, if I were only dead! if I were only dead!” 

He led her down to Lucy and Mrs. Barry, and left 
the three women weeping together. 

It was pitiful to see Mrs. Barry, calm, self-possessed 
Mrs. Barry, 80 utterly broken down as she was by the 
news of her son’s death. She would sit rocking her- 
self to and fro, moaning and sobbing in an abandon- 
ment of woe truly heart-rending. Vane Wilton went 
away with a guilty feeling, as if he had somehow 
brought it all about. He hated himself, that, in the 
midst of his sorrow for his cousin, his sympathy with 
the bereaved ones, there was still a looking forward 
to something in the future. Then recalling Ada’s 
words, her wish that he would leave her, never to 
return again, he was almost tempted to obey her 
literally; but his nobler nature prompted him to re- 
main and afford to them, in this trial, all the help and 
sympathy he was able to give. 

And he did remain, by his considerate kindness and 
tender care soothing the grief of Mrs, Barry, until 
in her gratitude she thanked God she had one son left. 

Then came home the long, rough-hewn pine box, 
with its silent inmate. This was most terrible of all. 
He who had always brought such life and gayety, 
whose arrival had been so joyous anu event, had now 
come back so still and cold as to chill the hearts of all 
who loved him, 

After the funeral, Wilton went again to Europe. 
It is three years, now, since he stood with Ada in that 
bright, sunshiny room, but to him it seems only yes- 
terday—or to-morrow. Mrs. Barry is with her 
daughter, Mrs. Leslie; Ada at Milford with her moth- 
er, now the wife of Doctor Hubbard: and—Wilton is 
coming home. 





@ur Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
An Antiquarian Curiosity. 
The demolitions in Paris are bringing to light no 
end to antiquities which keep archsologists fully oc- 





BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


BY THOMAS SPEIGHT, 


" CHAPTER VII. 
JOHN ENGLISH’S LETTER. 


LATE one August evening, a tall stranger stalked 
into the bar of the Hand and Dagger, and inquired 
whether he could be accommodated with supper and 
a@ bed. Mrs. Winch having answered him in the 
affirmative, he went back to superintend the untoad- 
ing of his luggage from the fly which had conveyed 
him from the nearest railway station; and when that 

was luded, and a short tive minutes 
had been given to his toilet, he re-appeared in the 
bar, and, at the landlady’s invitation, seated himself 
iz the arm-chair by the chimney corner, pending the 
preparation of his supper. Would he not like to 
have a private room? asked the landlady. No, he 
should prefer taking his meal where he was, provided 
Mrs. Winch had no objection to his company. Mrs, 
Winch had no objection whatever, and would do her 
best to make him comfortable. 

Supper was quickly served, and while the stranger 
was discussing it, Mrs. Winch was enabled to take 
a mental inventory of his appearance. He was ap- 
parently about six-and-twenty years old; very tall— 
six feet two at least—and strongly built; without an 
ounce of superfluous flesh, but with plenty of muscle. 
His skin was very dark, either naturally so, or from 
long exposure toa hotter sun than ours; his hair 
was black and crisp, and evidently inclined to curl, 
but cut too close to allow of its doing so; he had a 
thick black moustache, and a beard that fell in great 
rippling waves low down on his chest. His eyes 
were the same color as his hair, and extremely bright 
and piercing; so much so, indeed, that, as the land- 
lady afterwards observed, they seemed to look clean 
through any one on whom they were steadily fixed. 
His features were sufficiently regular and well cut to 
be considered handsome by most people; but it was 
the general expression of the man that struck you, 
rather than any one point of detail; there was some- 
thing noble and leonine about him; he looked so 
strong, and yet withal so gentle, that a child would 
as instinctively have asked him to mend its broken 
toy, as 4 bully would have shrunk from the lightning 
of those terrible eyes, or the silent menace of that 
iron arm. When he walked, it was with a free 
swinging gait peculiar to himself; and in all his 
movements there was a certain careless dignity that 
might have graced a Red Indian chief or a sheik of 
the desert; and as a true sailor always smacks of the 
sea, so did he seem to carry with him, wherever he 
went, a fresh, open-air, breezy flavor that was infi- 
nitely refreshing. Although he wore no gloves, and 
was shod in strong boote, he was unmistakably a : 
gentleman; and that close though unconscious ob- . 
server of character, the great Jeames himself, never 
ventured to treat John English with anything but 
the most profound respect. 

Yes, that was his name, John English; and a good 
name, too, he added, as he volunteered the informa- 
tion over supper to Mrs. Winch. He was not at all 
indisposed to talk about himself, as the landlady was 








cupied. Among the curious mon ‘ious for 
its associations, not for its architecture—of which its 
last vestiges are destined to disappear, is an old church 
called Chappele St. Marine, at whose altar alone, in 
all the country round about, during many centuries, 
the marriages of young girls, mothers before taking 
upon themselves conjugal vows, were permitted by 
the priest. The nuptial benediction was refused them 
elsewhere. The marriage ring could be made only of 
straw, and this humiliating law remained in force 
until 1627, when, through the intervention of magis- 
trates and prelates, the ring of straw was changed for 
one of silver. With this modification, the Chappele 
of St. Marine retained its privilege until as late as 
1765. Within the past few years, the last remaining 
niche of the old chapel has been occupied by a puppet 
showman. 


Anti-Dry Rot. 

One of the best modes of preserving timber seems 
to be that recently invented at Antwerp. The timber 
is deprived of its vegetable juices and resins by steam 
or boiling water, after which, and while still hot, it is 
immersed in any cold preservative solution or dye, 
which it absorbs very quickly, and to such an extent 
as to b dense gh to sink in water. The 
process depends on the principle that porous bodies, 
when expanded by heat, absorb liquids while con- 
tracting under the influence of cold; and the injection 
is effected by means of it far more rapidly and more 
effectually than by any hitherto in use. 


Bleaching Paper. 

It has been found that paper which has been very 
imperfectly bleached, may be rendered thoroughly 
white by pouring upon it in succession, as dilute solu- 
tions, three and a half parts alum, one part chloride 
of barium, a little free hydrochloric acid, and one- 
eighth of a part calcined chalk—stirring well during 
the operation. The fibresof the paper become firmly 
coated with the brilliant white sulphate of barytes 
which is formed. 











Ozone. 

A clever French medical man has, it is said, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining in bodily form that mysterious 
chemical matter known as ozone, and will treat his 
patients by introducing them intoan ozone room. But 
that is assuredly not new, as the action of phosphorus 





heart. It wasa terrible crisis. Unless Lucy returned 


on moist air has the effect of ozonating the atmosphere. 


gratified to find; for one’s curiosity respecting stran- 
gers, especially in a little country place like Norman- 
ford, ought never to go unsatisfied; only some people 
are so stupidly reserved that they never can be in- 
duced to talk about themselves or their business. 
He was a photographer by profession, he went on to 
say, and was at present engaged by an eminent Lon- 
don firm to go from county to county and photograph 
the most picturesque and noteworthy architectural 
features of each sbire, especially the houses of the 
landed gentry, as the basis of a certain great illus- 
trated work which was shortly to appear. He in- 
tended to take up his residence at Normanford for a 
few weeks, as a convenient central spot from which 
to make excursions to different parts of Monkshire; 
and if Mrs. Winch knew of any clean and respectable 
lodgings in the little town, he should be glad to re- 
ceive her recommendation. To-morrow, or next day, 
he was going up to Belair, to request permission of 
Sir Philip Spencelavgh to photograph the east wing 
of the Hall, which—so he had been given to under- 
stand—was very old and picturesque, while yet in an 
excellent state of preservation. And then he got out 
his portfolio, and proceeded to show the landlady 
some specimens of what he had already done in other 
counties. Mr. Winch was loud in her praises, her 
knowledge of the photographic art having hitherto 
been limited to cheap portraits of herself arid ac- 
quaintances. 

By-and-by Mr. Brackenridge came in, and was 
duly introduced to Mr. John English; and the latter 
seeing before long how affairs stood between the 
chemist and the widow, discreetly withdrew; om 
having lighted his well-worn meer 

to take a quiet ramble through the town, ‘in which, 
early as was the hour, nearly everybody seemed to 
have gone to bed. He lingered on the bridge for half 
an hour, smoking, and listening to the melancholy 
murmur of the dark stream that ran below, and try- 
ing to make out through the starlight the outlines of 
the differeni nills by which the little town was shut 
in from the world; and then back to the Hand and 
Dagger, and so to bed. 

The following letters, written a few weeks after 
John English’s arrival at Normanford, and addressed 
to his friend Frank Mashiter, at that time staying at 
Nice fur the benefit of his health, are here inserted 








as containing his own impressions of certain people 
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with whom the reader has already some acquaint- 
ance, and with whose fortunes those of the young 
hot her himself were afterwards so strangely 





interwoven. 


My DEAR FRANK :—How long is it since I wrote to 
you last? Somewhere about a month, I believe; at 
all events, I know that there is a long letter due to 
you, and I sit down this wet Sunday evening to con- 
scientiously work off my arrears. Yes, a wet Sunday 
evening ina little country place where Iam almost 
an entire stranger—such is my predicament at 
present. 

I rejoice heartily, my dear Frank, to find that you 
are 80 much stronger than when you left England, 
and hope, now that the year is so far advanced, that 
you will stay where you are through the winter, and 
come back to us, thoroughly rejuvenated, with the 
swallows in spring. Your account of the old Italian 
maestro and his little household was excellent, and 
might, I think, be elaborated without much trouble 
into a tolerable paper for the Metropolitan. Send 
me a full account of what you are engaged on, next 
time you write. I am afraid, from the tone of your 
letter, that you are growing too dreamy and tran- 
scendental—that you read too much poetry and see 
too many dark eyes fur your peace of mind. The so- 
ciety of a hard-headed. practical fellow like me for a 
week or two would do you a world of good. 

I wish, cher ami, that I possessed your ready pen, 
your easy flowing style, your happy knack of putting 
down whatever you wish to say without any apparent 
effort. To me, writing is hard work; my thoughts 
move crabbedly; my style is no style at all, buta 
series of angular jerks without grace or unity of de- 
sign; my fingers feel far more at home with a rifle 
between them than they do when handling a pen. 
I trust, therefore, sir, that you will value my lucu- 
brations all the more when you consider under what 
difficulties they are written. 

Why I wish for your pen at this time more than 
another is, that it might assist me to state clearly 
certain particulars which I wish to lay before you, 
without exactly knowing how best to set about doing 


came to Normanford three weeks ago an utter 
stranger tothe place. I was captivated with it at 
the first view, and determined to make it my head- 
quarters for some time to come, especially as [ knew 
there was some good fishing to be had in the neigh- 
borhood, and my work was so far ahead that I could 
spare a few half-days without detriment to the inter- 
ests of anybody, After passing a couple of nights at 
the only tolerable hotel in the place, I engaged my 
present lodgings—two rooms en suit: in the house of 
a decent widow body, who does her best to make me 
comfortable. Normanford does not, I imagine, con- 
tain over a thousand or twelve hundred inhabitants, 
but its situation is more picturesque and romantic 
than that of any other English town with which I 
am acquainted. It lies in the hollow of a most lovely 
valley, three or four miles in length, but uowhere 
very wide, shut in on both sides by hills wooded to 
their very summits, which here and there are split 














as by some great movement of nature countless ages 
ago; road and river in many places wind in and out 
between huge precipices of rock that impend grimly 
on either hand. 

Every little country town in England has its great 
man, to whom it looks up with reverence, on whom 
it is more or less dependent, and who sways its desti- 
nies in a greater or lesser degree; and Normanford is 
no exception to the rule. The great man to whom it 
touches its cap respectfully, not to say obsequiously, 
is Sir Philip Spencelaugh, of Belair—a personage of 
great wealth and blameless life, who can trace back 
his pedigree almost tothe Flood. Although only a 
baronet, he is quite as important a personage in 
Monkshire as my Lord Clopford himself, whose title 
only dates back to the reign of the second Charles, 
and whose castle, some dozen miles from here, is the 
great show-place of the county. The greater portion 
of the property in the neighborhood of the town be- 
iongs either to the owner of Belair, or to his niece, 
who is said to be even richer than he is, and who is 
young, charming aud unwedded; but of her more 
hereafter. r 

Before proceeding to give you an account of my re- 
ception at Belair, and the events which followed it, I 
must go back to the date of my arrival at Norman- 
ford, and deql first with certain occurrences, trifling 
in themselves perhaps, but possessed of a singular 
interest for me, as throwing an unexpected ray of 
light on the great mystery of my life. 

T have already stated that my first two nights in 
Normanford were spent at its principal hotel, a great 
rambling place, a relic, I suppose, of the old coaching- 
days, many of its rooms being now denuded of furni- 
ture, and entirely unused, It is widely known under 
the sign of the Hand and Dagger (part of the armorial 
cognizance of the family at Belair), and is kept by a 
widow of the name of Winch, a tull, angular, hard- 
featured woman, with slaty eyes, and a most deter- 
mined-looking mouth. She is not, however, too far 
advanced in life to have lost all hopes of matrimony, 
her ‘‘intended,” who came in, and to whom I was 
introduced, in the course of my first evening, being 
a chemist of the name of Brackenridge, who keeps a 
shop in the town. He is much younger than the 
widow—not over thirty, I imagine—and is a stoutly- 
built man, with huge sandy whiskers, and a face that 
would be handsome if it bore fewer traces of prema- 
ture dissipation, and were less cynically detiant in 
expression. What his object is in seeking the hand 
of the landlady of the Hand and Dagger, it is not, I 
think, difficult to opine; but the widow’s eyes are 
evidently blind to all his imperfections. He seemed 
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disposed to fraternize with me, but beyond the barest 
civilities, I would have nothing to do with the fellow; 
he is one of those people to whom J take an antipathy 
at first sight—it may be prejudice on my part, but I 
can’t help it—and I soon wandered out to smoke & 
solitary pipe. 

I was just finishing breakfast next morning, which 
had been laid for me in the landlady’s own little 
snuggery, when I heard a voice call loudly outside, 
“ Jerry, Jerry!” Merely those two words; ridiculous 
words you will probably call them, but I cannot tell 
you how strangely I was moved at hearing them. 
Yes, they thrilled me through and through, and my 
memory seemed to go back to some far distant time 
when I had heard those very words repeated, and 
that by a woman’s voice. I sat for a moment or two 
like one petrified. Happily, I was alone; there was 
no one to observe how strangely I was affected. 
Where and when had I heard those words before? 
I asked myself the question again and again, but 
without being able to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion. You know something of the mystery that 
surrounds the history of my early years, and how 
anything that seems to touch, however remotely, 
upon that time has for me an indescribable fascina- 
tion; and I could only conclude, that to some vague 
recollection of that period which still lingered faintly 
in my memory, was due the sense of unfamiliar fami- 
liarity, if I may use such a term, with which the 
repetition of those two words affected me. 

But who was “Jerry?” I got up from the table, 
and lighted my pipe, and dered out towards the 
back premises of the house on a voyage of discovery. 
How I progressed, I will tell you to-morrow; for the 
present I am tired—so, good-night, and pleasant 
dreams. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LETTER CONTINUED. 


I WALKED through the long flagged passago lead- 
ing to the back of the house without encountering 
any one, and was just about to enter the yard, when, 
glancing through one of the side-windows, I saw a 
sight which brought me to a stand. Sitting astride 
a wooden bench, placed full in the warmth of the 
morning sun, was one of the strangest figures I have 
seen for a long time—a youth of eighteen or twenty, 
with features that were almost feminine in the deli- 
eacy of their outline, but freckled and burnt by the 
heats of summer; and with long tangled elf-locks, in 
color a pale yellow, falling low over his shoulders. 
On the ground near him was an old felt hat, gray and 
napless, in shape like a sugar-loaf; and on the other 
side of him, a steaming bowl of oatmeal porridge, 
waiting till it should be cool enough to be eaten. But 
what took my attention most was the singular way 
in which he was occupied. He was playing one of 
those long tin whistles, the like of which may not un- 
frequently be seen among the gamins of London, and 
the music he elicited from it was such as I could not 
have believed so rude an instrument capable of pro- 
ducing. What the air was, I know not. It was one 
that I had never heard before—weird and melancholy, 
and for anything I know to the contrary, may have 
been improvised by himself. Over the bench in front 
of him was spread a piece of green baize, on which 
two large vipers were now placed, which swayed 
their heads slowly to and fro as he played, darting 
their long tongues here and there with every move- 
ment, and seeming mightily pleased with their mas- 
ter’s shrill music. I stood for three or four minutes 
a silent spectator of this singular scene. At length, 
the youth ceased playing, and turned his head to look 
after his porridge, and, as he did so, I saw, with a 
thrill of sorrowful surprise, that he was an idiot. No 
—that is too strong a word; he was what the Scotch 
call “daft,” and Yorkshire folk “ soft”—in fact, a 
harmless simpleton, with three grains of sense in his 
head to one of foolishness. His eyes told the story of 
his misfortune at once; and, yet, they were beautiful 
eyes, large and bright, but with an expression in 
them beyond my skill to analyze. 

“ Jerry will catch thee a nice fat mouse to-night, 
my beautiful Mogaddo,” he said, apparently address- 
ing one of the reptiles. ‘But, as for thee, my little 
Pipanta, thou shalt go supperless to bed; thou art 
getting too lazy to dance to thy lord’s music, and thou 
must be punished. Jerry dreamt iast night that he 
was king of the monkeys, and lived in a grand palace; 
and the monkeys were masters of everything; and 
all the men and women that were left in the world 
ran wild in the woods. And King Jerry, and his 
lords and ladies, went out hunting them; and it was 
rare sport to see how the men ran and hid themselves 
among the bushes, and to hear them roar with pain 
when our arrows took them ina tender part, And 
why shouldn’t the monkeys be masters for the next 
thousand years, I should like to know? They would 
be a far jollier lot of fellows to live among than these 
miserable two-legged creatures that have it all their 
own way now. Beautiful Venus and red Mars would 
shine just as brightly if all this was to happen to- 


at my sudden appearance, and stared up in my face 
with a touching, wistful look, as though deprecating 
any possible anger on my part. ‘ Sahib Mogaddo, 
too,” I said, turning to the larger of the two vipers, 
“ geems to relish the bright sunshine;” and, as I 
spoke, I seized the reptile with my left hand by the 
tip of its tail, and running my right hand quickly up 
its back, grasped it tightly with my thumb and fin- 
ger, just behind the head, and so held it, powerless 
for injury, while its body twisted and untwisted itself 
rapidly round my arm. ‘I met thy uncle one day on 
the banks of the Ganges, and thy grandfather among 
the Mountains of the Moon, and each of them sent 
thee a message,” I continued, addressing myself to 
the viper; and with that I mumbled over a few sen- 
tences of Arabic which I had picked up during my 
travels; while Jerry looked on with a silent awe, his 
nether lip trembling with nervous agitation. Afraid, 
apparently, lest I might treat Pipanta in the same 
unceremonious way, he hastened to seize the smaller 
viper, and put it away in a box which he drew from 
under the bench; and I was by no means sorry to 
deposit Mogaddo in the same place of security. 

Jerry was evidently disposed te regard me with 
reverence, if not with absolute fear; that any one 
should be on speaking terms with his favorites, and 
introduce himself to them as a family friend, was 
something altogether beyond the narrow range of his 
experience. Where might the knowledge of this 
mysterious stranger be expected to stop? So, to 
show the depth of respect in which he held me, he 
proceeded to favor me with a series of old-fashioned 
rustic bows, running the open palm of his hand close 
up by his face, and then bringing it down through 
the air in a sweeping curve almost to his feet. ‘‘ Jerry 
hopes that your lordship has salubrity of health, this 
saffron-tinted morn,” said the poor lad. “ He is your 
highness’s most complaisant and obedient slave. My 
lord Mogaddo and his bride, the beautiful Pipanta, 
are your slaves. We know nothing, and the master, 
to whom everything is known, holds the key of our 
destiny.” 

What answer I should have made to this high- 
flown tirade, I cannot say, but at this moment Mrs. 
Winch entered the yard. “ Good morning, sir,” sh® 
said. “ I perceive that you are making the acquaint- 
ance of my poor boy. Heaven, for some wise purpose, 
has seen fit to afflict him, but he is none the less dear 
to a mother’s heart; it may be, indeed, that I love 
him more than I should do were he the same as 
others;” and .the widow bent and kissed her son’s 
forehead fondly. But Jerry was again ravenously 
intent on finishing his breakfast, and seemed to have 
no attention to spare for either his mother or myself. 
The widow signed to me to follow her. As soon as 
we reached her little parlor, she turned to me and 
said, “ Last night, sir, in the course of conversation, 
you mentioned that you were a photographer by pro- 
fession. Would it be too great a favor to ask you to 
take the portrait of my poor boy some day when you 
may have a little spare time? It is what I have de- 
sired to have—a good one, I mean—for a long time. 
I will pay you whatever you may choose to ask.”—“‘I 
will take your son’s portrait with pleasure,” I replied 
(and so I would have done, for it isn’t every day that 
one has an opportunity of adding such an original to 
one’s gallery); ‘although portraiture is out of my 
usual line of business, and I only dabble a little in it 
occasionally, and that merely for my own amuse- 
ment; still, in the present case, I will gladly do my 
best to give you satisfaction; and, as for the expense, 
we will talk about that some other time.” 

I was away at Eastringham all that day on matters 
of business, and did not get back to the Hand and 
Dagger till close upon eleven o’clock. ‘ Mr. Brack- 
enridge and I have been talking about photography 
this evening,” said the widow to me as I lingered 
over my last pipe. ‘He tells me that by its means 
copies of fading portraits may be taken, and that thus 
the features of those who, when living, were dear to 
us may be perpetuated for years after the original 
likeness has become blurred and unrecognizable with 
age. Will you, sir, kindly tell me whether this is so 
or not?”—" What Mr. Brackenridge told you is to 
some extent true,” I replied. ‘Pictures can, of 
course, be photographed just as any other object can; 
but the brighter the picture is, the clearer will the 
photograph of it be; a dim picture will yield but a 
dim copy through the camera. But you had better 
let me see any portrait that you may wish to have 
photographed, and I can then judge better as to its 
capabilities fur coming out well under the process.” 
—‘‘ J am really ashamed, Mr. English, to trouble you 
about such a trifle,” said the landlady, “ but I have, 
up stairs, a portrait of my brother, which has, unfor- 
tunately, been hung for some time in a damp room, 
and I now find that the colors are fading rapidly, 
and that in another year or two it will look nothing 
more than an unmeaning daub.”—“ Let me see the 
portrait,” I said; ‘something can be made of it, I 
have no doubt.” 

The interest I showed in the matter evidently 
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morrow. What would it matter tothem? But Jerry 
wants his breakfast. When he is sultan of the apes, 
thou, Mogaddo, shalt be his grand vizier. Hoo-hoo- 
hoo!” and he ended his speech with a wild crackling 
laugh, such as no sane being could have given utter- 
ance to, and then fell to work ravenously on his por- 
ridge; while his two pets coiled themselves up on the 
green baize, and basked lagily in the grateful warmth 
of the sun. 

This, then, was the Jerry whose name, when called 
aloud, had startled me so strangely. ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, Master Jerry,” I said, as I advanced; “ you seem 
to be enjoying your breakfast.”” The poor lad started 





Pp 1 her; she rose with a gratitied air, and went 
at once to fetch the picture. She came back with it 
almost immediately, and laid it on the table before 
me. It was a poor thing enough—a Kit-cat, done in 
water-colors, in that florid style of art so popular 
among a certain class about the time that you and I 
were born. But scarcely had I set eyes on it before 
I recognized it as the portrait of a man whom I knew 
when I was a child—of a man whose rugged and 
strongly-marked face I have but too much reason to 
remember; and the same instant there flashed across 
my mind the very time, place, and circumstances 
under which I had heard those two words; “‘ Jerry, 4 





Jerry,” called aloud many years ago, the sudden 


mounted behind him, with his arms round the man’s 
waist, is a lad of nine—your friend John English, to 
wit, only his name wasn’t John English then. They 
are riding slowly down the silent street, when a shrill 
voice behind them calls “ Jerry, Jerry.” They both 
look back, and see a white-faced woman standing in 
the doorway of the house they have just left, earnest- 
ly motioning to them to return. But the man only 
mutters a curse, and digs the spurs into his horse, 
and the sparks fly out of the flinty roadway as the 
animal springs suddenly forward; and, as they turn 
the corner of the street, the boy, still looking back, 
sees the woman’s clasped hands flung up suddenly 
above her head, as though in prayer or invocation ; 
and then she passes from his sight for ever; and the 
man and he ride wildly on for what seems to the lad 
a terribly long time, till, at length, the latter drops 
asleep from very weariness, and is only kept from 
falling by the belt which fastens him to his compan- 
ion; and when he awakes, it is to find himself ina 
strange place, and among strange faces, and to be 
told that he will never see the man who brought him 
again, whereat he is not sorry. 

Such was the picture, my dear Frank, which the 
sight of that faded old portrait brought back so vivid- 
ly from the dim recesses of my memory. It was all 
that I could do to retain my self-possession under the 
keen eyes of the widow, while pretending to be mak- 
ing a close examination of the painting. The beating 
of my heart, for a minute or two, seemed to deafen 
me; strange lights danced before my eyes; the room, 
and everything in it, except that stern-faced woman 
before me, seemed to fade into unreality; and it was 
as though I, John English, were looking down upon 
some other man, who sat there in sad perplexity, not 
knowing what todo next. But a question from the 
widow soon recalled my scattered wits. ‘* Well, sir, 
what is your opinion?” she said. “Do you think 
that anything like a tolerable photograph can be ta- 
ken of it?”—* Undoubtedly,” I said. “A person 
who understands his business well might, with care, 
obtain a very fair reproduction.” I said this more to 
gain time than for any other reason; and my next 
remark had the same end in view. “If I remember 
rightly, Mrs. Winch, you stated that it was the por- 
trait of your brother?’”—‘“ Yes,” she said, rath-r 
plaintively, ‘‘ the portrait of a very dear brother, who 
died many years ago. My poor boy is named after 
him.” 

Her boy named after him! If any doubt had pre- 
viously existed in my mind as to whether my memory 
were playing me false, these words would have been 
sufficient to remove it; but even so, I détermined to 
extort further testimony from her, if it were possible 
todo so. “ Yes, Mrs. Winch,” I said, “if you will 
intrust this portrait into my keeping, I will engage 
to make you a very excellent photographic copy of it. 
But do you know, the more I look at it, the more it 
gives me the impression that it is the portrait of a 
man who walked with a limp—of a man one of whose 
legs was shorter than the other? Ridiculous, of 
course, but that is the idea it gives me.” As I said 
these words, I looked full and unflinchingly into the 
widow’s eyes. Her face blanched to a dull deathly 
gray before I had done speaking, while the firm fire 
of her eyes quailed and flickered, and then fell utter- 
ly before my gaze. Her thin lips tightened over her 
large white teeth; her breath came and went rapidly ; 
and her long thin fingers closed unconsciously over 
the wine-glass which she happened to be holding at 
the time, and crushed it to fragments in their con- 
vulsive gripe. She got up without a word, and 
stretched out her arms, and drew the picture to her, 
like a woma:: in a state of somnambulism, and then 
turned and walked slowly from the room. But when 
she reached the doorway, she stopped; and her head 
came slowly round, as though it were worked by 
mechenism, till her eyes met mine with one brief 
fiendish look of mingled bate and fear, which, if looks 
possessed the power of annihilation, would have 
withered up your poor friend on the spot. I saw the 
widow no more that night. 


7 
repetition of which had so startled me that very 
morning. Yes, that man on whose portrait I was 
now gazing was the very man to whom those words 
were addressed, 

The whole scene rose before me in & moment, as 
clear and vivid as one of my own photographs. Here 
itis. Daybreak on a bitterly cold morning. A man 
is riding away from the door of a little house in a lit- 
tle, shabby country town—not an English town—and 





I was too much excited to sleep, and sat by the 


vpen window of my bedroom, smoking and thinking 
till daybreak. How can I set down, how make you 
comprehend, even a tithe of what I thought as I sat 
there? Some vague outline of my history is already 
known to you, and one of these days I will fill in the 
details, and color the picture for you; but even then, 
you will but faintly realize my state of mind on that 
night, when I deemed I had found the key that would 
unlock the dark mystery in which, as in an iron 
chest, hitherto to me impenetrable, lay hidden the 
secret of my early life. 

I encountered Mrs. Winch at the foot of the stairs, 
as I was coming down to breakfast next morning. I 
thought she looked paler than usual, but her de- 
meanor was as quiet and impassive as it alwayg was. 
“You must have thought me very rude last night, 
Mr. English,” she said, with asmile, “1 believe I 
actually snatched my brother’s portrait out of your 
hands, and left the room without a word. Pray, ac- 
cept my apology for such ill manners; to explain 
which, I must tell yon what is well known to my in- 
timate friends, that I am subject to sudden attacks of 
vertigo, combined with sickness. Feeling the pre- 
monitory symptoms of an attack last night, I hasten- 
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will you not?” 
What could I do but utter nome commonplace 


oma believed that the woman was lying to me; 
her tone carried no conviction with it; and again, how 
could I believe her in face of the fact that I had cer- 
tainly recognized the portrait of the man she called 
her brother, and that her sudden illness declared it- 
self exactly at the moment when she became aware 
| ofsuch recognition on my part? No—there was cer- 
tainly something more ia the case than was just then 
| visible on the surface; and it was equally as certain 

that I had made this woman my enemy; in those 

cold gray eyes, and that set, colorless face, I read a 
| strength of implacability that might well have made 
| a nervous man tremble in his shoes. Happily, I am 
| not nervous, and rather enjoy the fact of having an 
| enemy than otherwise; it is like caviare, and gives a 
zest to an otherwise insipid plat; for, after all, life is 
| 


insipid in this dull conventional England. Still, 1 
think a man had better have six enemies of his own 
sex, than have one woman against him who has the 
power and the will to work him harm. (N. B.—Do 
not suppose from this that I am afraid of the 
| widow.) 

“I think, Mr. English, I heard you mention yes- 
terday that you intended going up to Belair this 
morning?” said Mrs. Winch, interrogatively, as she 
brought in my coffee herself—“ Such is certainly my 
intention,” I replied. ‘“‘1f you will permit me, sir, to 
give you a word of advice,” continued the landlady, 
“TI would recommend you to go, in the first instance, 
to Lady Spencelaugh rather than to Sir Philip. The 
baronet is in very delicate health, at present, and al! 
power is vested in the hands of her ladyship, a word 
from whom to Sir Philip would at once insure the 
success of your mission. By-and-by, while I am here, 
1 may as well tell you that Mrs. Jakeway, of Cliff 
Cottage, has got two very nice rooms to let, which I 
think would suit you exactly. I imtend writing her 
a note, presently, which I will send down by Jerry; 
and you, sir, will perhaps be good enough to step in 
as you go through the town on your way to Belair, 
and see whether the apartments are to your liking.” 

All this certainly seemed very kind and plausible 
on the part of the widow, but I am afraid I scarcely 
felt sufficiently grateful for her good offices; in her 
demeanor towards me there was a sort of insincerity 
impossible to analyze, but none the less certainly 
there. 

When the girl who ordinarily waited upon me came 

in to remove the breakfast things, she told me that 
her mistress had just received a telegram, which had 
been brought express from the nearest railway sta- 
tion, about six miles away, informing Mrs. Winch 
that her mother was dying, and that if she wished to 
see her alive she must start by the first train without 
fail. The girl added, that the rews had affected her 
mistress a good deal, but that the first thing Mrs. 
Winch did after hearing it was to write and send off 
two notes, one addressed to Lady Spencelaugh of 
Belair, and the other to Mrs. Jakeway of Cliff Cot- 
tage; and that everything was now burry and bustle 
in the house, to enable her to get off in time to catch 
the train. 
- “Lhave sent a note down to Cliff Cottage,” said 
Mrs. Winch when she came in, a few minutes later, 
to bid me good-by. “I think you will fird the rooms 
to your liking;’’ and with that she went, and I saw 
her no more for nearly a fortnight. 

A note for Lady Spencelaugh of Belair! Was Mrs. 
Winch, then, on such familiar terms with her lady- 
ship that she could presume to write toher? But 
what business was it of mine if she chose to write 
fifty notes? Probably it was nothing more than a 


what I would, I could not get the idea out of my head | 
that the landlady’s note had reference in some way 
to my approaching visit to Belair. 

I found Cliff Cottage without difficulty. It was 
pleasantly situated on the outskirts of the town, and 
formed one of two small semi-detached houses stand- 


scious of what I was doing. You will pardon me, 


phrases of civility that meant nothing? In my secret 


ed to leave the room while I had still some control | | decent respectable woman is Mrs. Winch, and every- 
over my actions. The act of seizing the picture was | | ody in Normanford will tell you the same thing.” 
| merely an instinctive impulse to reclaim what I value | 


She held ont the note as she spoke. “But there | 


so highly, and at the moment 1 was only half con- | may be something in it,” I remonstrated, “ intended 
for your eye alone.” 


*“ Don’t you think anything of the kind, sir,” said 
the little woman, emphatically. “‘ There's no secrets 
between Mrs. Winch and me; and I shall just take it 
as a favor if you wiil read it out aloud.” 

She was so urgent on the point that I could not 
well refuse to comply with her request; so I took the 
note, carelessly enough, and opened it, never dream- 

| 
what Mrs. Jakeway imagined it to be—a simple rec- 
ommendation of myself as a tenant for the vacant | 
rooms at Cliff Cottage. But it was something very | 
different indeed, as I saw at once when I had made 
myself master of the spiky irregular hand in which it 
was written. 

It was the note intended for Lady Spencelaugh, 
which had been enclosed by Mrs. Winch im the 
wrong envelope!” It ran as follows: 


“ Dear LaDy SPENCELAUGH:—Be on your guard 
against the stranger who will come up to Belair to- 
day to ask permission to take some photographs of | 
the Hall. Refuse his fequest, and do not allow him 
to see Sir Philip. He is dangerous. He knows some- | 
thing, but how much or how little I cannut at present | 
tell. Iam unable to see you, having jast been sum- | 
moned to the bedside of my mother, who is dying.— | 
Your ladyship’s devoted M. W. Burn this when | 
read.” 





I sat staring at the letter like a man in a dream, 
till Mrs. Jakeway’s shrill voice recalled me to the | 
necessity of explaining my silence. ‘A nasty, awk- 
ward hand to read, aint it, sir?” said the old lady. | 
“Folk now-a-days seem to try how badly they can 
write.” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Jakeway,” I replied, very 
gravely, “but Mrs. Winch has evidently made a 
mistake in sending this note here. It is intended for 
Lady Spencelaugh, to whom the note for you has 
probably been sent. If you will oblige me witha 
light, some sealing wax, and an envelope, I will at 
once enclose it to the writer, and your maid can take 
it down tothe Hand and Dagger some time im the 
course of the day.” 

I think it probable that the old lady would have 
demurred to my summary disposition of her note, 
but I spoke so authoritatively, and looked so grim 
and determined, that she was frightened into sub- 
mission, and got me the articles I wanted without a 
word. I addressed the envelope to Mrs. Winch, and 
marked it with the word Private, and wrote inside, 
“With Mr. John English’s compliments: sent in 
mistake to Cliff Cottage;” and then enclosed the 
note, and sealed it up in the presence of Mrs. Jake- 
way, who looked on in wondering silence, and prom- 
ised faithfully that it should be delivered at the hotel 





these were supplied their strong arms. Every 
ing for a moment that it was anything other than | wn : 


| courage. It was not long, however, before his stiff- 


with the prospect of the pleasure he should bestow 
upon his family. 


{Translated for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WOOD-CUTTER. 
A FRENCH FABLE. 


BY MES. P. H. PHELPS. 





THERE were two wood- -cutters who were neighbors | 
and friends. They were poor but contented, for they 
| had been accustomed to poverty from their birth, and 
knew nothing better. Their wants were few, and 


morning they went together to their work, and in 
the evening returned together. For twenty years 
they led this toilsome and harmless life without 
complaint. 

One of them had become the father of two children, 
ason and daughter, and this greatly increased his 
expenses and anxieties. Nevertheless, by an increase 
of labor and economy the children were well reared. 
But it happened that one day in winter, when he was 
without both bread and silver, a terrible storm came 
on and prevented him from going to his work. He 
promised himself that the next day should relieve his 
necessities; and no sooner had it dawned than the 
two comrades set off for the forest. But the cold was 
80 severe, and the snow so deep, that after having 
gone a few steps the one who was not a father, 
despairing of being able to work, gave it up and re- 
turned home. 

The poor father, pressed by want, his wife and 
children in the sufferings of hunger, continued his 
way in spite of cold and snow, and began to labor with 


ened hands let fall the wedge, and he was obliged to 
yield. 

Without resource or hope, overwhelmed by the 
rigors of his fate, he wept bitterly. What would be- 
come of him? What awaited him on his return 
home? his children holding vut their hands for bread, 
his wife in tears, or, perhaps, maddened by distress. 
He begged that he might die. A voice called to him 
from the furest depths, demanding of him why he 
thus wept and prayed. 

“I am a most wretched father,” he replied; “ born 
in poverty, cursed of God, hating life, yet not per- 
mitted to die.” 

*“ Console yourself,” said the voice. “I pity you. I 
wish to make you happy.” 

It then told him of a certain place in his orchard 
where was hidden a treasure, and after having ex- 
horted him to make a good use of his wealth, to re- 
lieve the poor with it, and to merit favor and blessing 
by virtuous conduct, ordered him to be at the same 
spot in the forest at the end of a year. 

The wood-cutter prostrated himself in thanks to 
his benefactor, and returned to his cabin intoxicated 


| Sadeto ch calipeumnntenunad tek ouma toon 


| He now grew greatly worse. He knew no restraint, 
| gave himself up to every excess, and went even so far 
| as to outrage his benefactor. Foreseeing that there 

| Was nothing more for him to ask in future, he went 
| to the forest and summoning the spirit that had so 
| relieved and befriended him, declared that he had an 


mace to feel only once a year, and had come to re- 
| nounce forever the favors that were to be bought only 
with prayers. 

The spirit replied by threatening vengeance; and 
it was a fearful veng that ensued. A few days 
after, and the children of the guilty man were both 
dead. He was despoiled of all his lands through the 
displeasure of the lord of the canton, whom he had 
refused to aid in an attack upon a neighboring lord. 
Gis office alse was taken from him. 

At last his poverty and distress became so great 
that he was constrained to return to his wood-cut- 
ting, in which he passed the remainder of his days, 
loaded with shame and remorse, and abandoned by 
all who had ever known him. 








A DECEIVED MINISTER. 

Some years ago the pulpit of St. Peter's, one of the 
principal German churches in St. Petersburg, was 
filled by Pastor B——, who, like most of the preachers 
of that wealthy sect, had amassed a considerable 
fortune, and was much est d and beloved by his 
congregation. Not a day passed without numerous 
applications to him for assistance of various kinds, 
and none were sent away without a word of consco- 
lation or a more substantial gift. 

One day, as he was pelled by indisposition to 
keep his room, a woman came and craved his inter- 
ference. She had lately removed to St. Petersburg 
w:th her husband, who was a goldsmith, and who 
had succeeded in establishing himself so well that he 
earned an cmple support for both of them; but he 
made her wretched by his persistent and outrageous 
ill-treatment, without the slightest provocation or 
retort on her part—all of which she had dntil now 
patiently endured. 

ee ee ee | 
prevented him from leaving the house. 

* Bring your husband to me,” said he. 

“ That will be no easy matter,” returned the woman ; 
“ for it he suspect that a rebuke is waiting for him he 
will not come. No; he must know nothing of it be- 
foreband. But if I tell him that you wish to buy 
something frem him, then he’ll not fail to wait on 
your reverence.” 

“That is a lucky thought,” said the pastor, “for 
I am about to purchase a complete tea-service of 
silver.” 

“And he has just finished a very beautiful one,” | 
exclaimed the woman. 

The next day the goldsmith came with his chest, 








His wife had waited for him with all the impatience 


accompanied by the woman. 


in the course of the day. 
Hand and Dagger and I are to be enemies,” I said, 


and above board.” 


“If the mistress of the 


myself, ‘‘ the warfare on my side at least shall be fair 


of distress, her eyes constantly turned in the direction 
to | of the forest. Finaily she perceived him on his way, 
with his ass and his wedge, but without a fagot of 
wood. Her distress and that of her children could no 


him, but advanced to meet him, saying: * 


The pastor was secretly surprised to see her with 


“Ah! the silver?” 


Having completed all needful arrangements with 


heart that beat more high and anxiously than usual. 
What did that woman mean by saying that I was 
dangerous? I, at least, was ignorant of my own 
power for harm. And why should I be dangerous to 


whose very existence I was utterly ignorant three 
days befure? Into the heart of what strange myste- 
ry was I about to plunge? Vain questions, but pon- 
dered so deeply as I walked up to Belair, that I had 
no eyes for the beautifal scenery through the midst 
of which I was passing. 

How I sped at Belair,I must leave for another 





am afraid you will never wade to the end of it. Write | 


longer be restrained; their sobs burst forth—the 
regard to my apartmen ot Belair mother rushed wildly from the house. 
: i Nin yom pony bread!” she cried, “ give me bread, or kill me with 
my children!” _ 

The husband told her all that had happened—his 
despair—the voice—and the gift that had been prom- 
Lady Spence h, cf all persons in the world ised. They both ran to the orchard, and searched it 

. a with eagerness. They finally discovered there the 
promised treasure, that which they believed would 
put an end to all their troubles. 

They were careful, however, not to show such ease 
of circumstance as would betray them, and perhaps 
tempt to robbery. The husband continued for awhile 
to go to the wool as formerly; but he tired of toil, 
epistie. This one is so unconscionably long, that I | now that it was not imposed by necessity, and finally 

renounced it entirely and bought a house and lands. 
bill for ale or wine supplied to the Hall. And yet, do | soon, old boy, and let me have a good account of your | 44, as if to compensate for all his years of denial, he 


“ Bread! 


health. Vale. Ever thine, JouHN ENGLISH. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





| seemed to think of nothing but bow he might procure 
| pleasure. So long as he was poor, he had neither 
| relatives nor friends; now that he was rich, friends 
| gathered thick about him, and he found himself re- 


INFLUENCE VS. AUTHORITY. | 


{ 





ing quite alone in gardens of theirown. The other 


Brackenridge the chemist, whose shop was half a) 


which articles she possessed sufficient to stock a | 
house six times as large as her own. 





| 





you, sir!” she said, when I had introduced myself 
and made known my business, “why, I had a note 
from Mrs. Winch only half an hour ago, telling me, I 
suppose, that you were about to call, and that you 
were a respectable gentleman; but I can see that 
well enough by your looks; I’ve not lived in the world 
all this time without having my eyes about me; and | 
if the rooms suit you, I shall be very glad, and will 
do my best to make you comfortable.” 

“ But if you bave received Mrs. Winch’s note, you 
of course know what she says,” I replied. 

“No, that I don’t,” answered the little woman, as 
sharp as a needle; “ for, as it happens, I mislaid my | 
spectacles this morning, and I might just as well try 
to fly as to read that scrawly spider sort of writing 
without "em. I know the note was from Mrs. Winch, 
because Jerry brought it. Here it is, sir, and I shall 
take it as a favor if you will just read it out aloud, 
and let us hear what the widow has to say. A very 


| of the world has declared himself at times baffled. 


| more. It always does better than mere force and | 


| family will be more orderly, her children in their | 


are often turbulent and unmanageable, need not de- | 


lated to everybody. 


The year rolled round and he returned to the forest, 


Influence is a slower acting furce than authority. | as he had been bidden. He called to the voice that 
house, as I was not long in learning, was tenanted by | It seems weaker, but in the long run it often effects | had spoken to bim there. 


“What will you here?” it answered. “Do you 


mile away in the town. Mrs. Jakeway was a clean, | authority without its gentle, modifying power. She need anything more? Speak, for I am resolved to 
apple- faced, motherly little woman, brisk and busy | | who obtains an absolute and perfect government over make you happy.” 

from morning till night, with an intense pride in her | a child, so that he obeys, certainly and almost me-| The wood-cutter replied that his wealth was suf- | 
neat little house, and a pardonable weakness on the | | chanically produces effects which are more appreci- | ficient, but he wished for honor, and demanded to be 
subject of chimney-ornaments and anti-macassars, of | able in their immediate action on family life; her | made provost of the place. 


The voice promised him this, exhorted him anew to 


“ Law bless | childhood will do her more credit. But she who has | be a good man, and enjoined that he should return 
| conscientiously no power of this kind, whose children | to the same spot at the end of the second year. 


The chur] was made provost, but this dignity only 


' spair if she feel that through affection, reason and | added pride to his other vices, and increased his 


conscience, she still retains a strong infinence over | license by the impunity it secured tohim. He now 
them. If she cannot govern her boy, she can do even | | forgot entirely his old friend and neighbor, the com- 
a better thing if she can inspire him with a purpose | | papion of his early toil. Every day he saw the poor 
to govern himse//; fur a boy taught to govern himself man return from the forest, and, far from helping 


| is a better achievement than a boy merely governed. | | him, pretended not to know him, and seemed to re- 


Ifa mother, therefore, is high-principled, religious, | gard as a dream the time when he himself had led the 
affectionate, if she never uses craft or deception, if | same life as he did. 


| she governs her temper and sets a good example, let 


At the end of the year, he returned to the forest. 


her hold on in good hope, though she cannot produce | His ambition had increased with his fortune, and he 


the discipline of a man-of-war 


in her noisy little | now demanded for his daughter the honor of a mar- 


fiock, or make all move as smoothly as some other | | Tiage with a neighboring provost, and a bishopric for 
women to whom God has given another and different | his son, who had become a learned man. These 
talent; and let her not be discouraged if she seem | things were granted him, a meeting appointed for 
often to accomplish but little in that arduous work of | the following year, and such indulgence shown him 
forming human character wherein the great Creator | that no reproaches were cast upon him, although he 


| deserved many. 


as you desired.” 

“Very well,” said the pastor. 
come with me into my study.” 
When they were alone, the good clergyman began 
to speak urgently upon the duty of a husband, and 
dwelt with impressive eloquence upon the sacredness 
of the vow which married partners make before the 
altar to each other. 

His listener seemed very much astonished, and 
several times attempted to interrapt his discourse, 
but Pastor begged him to hear him to the end. 

“ What excuse can you make for your conduct?” 
asked he, in conclusion. “ What isthe cause of it? 
You look so mild and so good-tempered, my friend. 
How comes it that you are such a bad husband?” 

“ But let me say just one word, your reverence. I 
am—” 

“I know what you mean tosay. You are usually 
as meek as a lamb, and only impetuous at certain 
times; but to go so far as to beat your wife!” 

“You have mistaken the person, reverend sir; I 
have never beaten my wife—” 

“How? Do you deny it?—fie!” 

“ Because,” continued the man, “I am not mar- 
ried.” 

“Why, your wife is at this moment waiting in the 
next room.” 

“Who? My wife? Your reverence is mistaken. 
Ihave no wife. That woman is your own house- 
keeper; she came to me with a commission from you 
to bring a service of silver for your inspection.” 

The pastor began to look uneasy. 

“She must be a mad woman,” said he. 

“ Or a thief!” said the goldsmith. 

They went hastily into the next reoom—but it was 
empty! The woman had disappeared with the chest 
of silver, and afl the efforts of the police to recover it 
were in rain. 

This incident is calculated to give rise to many 
weighty cousiderations. The trick was so well de- 
vised and planned that it would have succeeded with 
the most pradent and circumspect. The goldsmith 
left the silver in the outer room in charge of the sup- 
posed housekeeper, at the express desire of the pastor; 
while the iatter confided it to the keeping of the 
soi-disant wife of the former. Had the latter been 
brought into litigation, whose would have been the 
loss? Fortunately the good pastor had no thought 
for such an alternative. He felt compassion for the 
poor man, who gained <= precarious living by his 


“ Beso good as to 





“ Yes, your reverence, I have brought the service 





labor; and as he, on the contrary, was rich enough 
to bear the injury, he bore it alone. 
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as frost, and she wore frills of the same about her 
wrists, falling over the little pink hands, as pretty as 
a girl’s. 

Miss Leeds liked madam. She was not overbearing 
and haughty like her daughter, Mrs. Mowbray, and 
she exercised an almost motherly kindness toward the 
forlorn governess. Mrs. Mowbray was kind enough, 
in her way, but she was condescending, patronizing ; 
and Miss Leeds was not just the one to be patronized, 
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ALFRED JAFFREY. 
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BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


Raise him; no more he wakes 
On the rough bed; 

Wash off the blood that makes 
His fair brow red: 

The brow his mother pressed 
Three months ago. 

Alas, a colder guest 
Visits it now! 


Poor lad! these shoes of his 
Tramped many & mile; 

Ah, how oft did he miss 
His mother’s smile! 

When he was worn and ill, 
And sick with fear, 

God grant that he might feel 
That mother near! 


Poor little lad! so brave— 
So young to die! 

Yet God decreed the grave. 
We know not why ;— 

But we can trust, and will! 
Pity him not! 

Life climbs to Death; they fill 
A higher lot 

Who walk beyond the world. 
How bright his face! 

The short hair, sunny-curled, 
The lips’ curved grace! 


Sad little heart! such far, 
Such cold remove! 

Held, by the chance of war, 
From home and love; 

And now—no more in need! 
Who shal! tell her,— 

What daily strives to feed 
Dim hope with fear ? 

See now his ragged dress, 
Soiled in the fight! 

Ah, well, he reached to rest, 
However dight! 


Of old the saints died so— 
In rags and poor; 

True saint was he, I trow, 
Now he is more! 

Lay the head on your lap; 
Slanting adown, 

The sun makes his stained cap 
Bright as a crown! 

Never a king did wear 
A richer one, 

Than this boy-soldier here; 
For he has won 


That last. most perfect gift 
Of God, a noble death. 

The battle’s smoky drift 
His victor-wreath ; 

The early-entered heaven 
His best reward! 

Life’s sun is only given 
To light to God. 

Lay him down gently, though 
He is past pain; 

He knows no trouble now, 
Nor will complain. 





C{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MISS LEEDS. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Ir was a sunny, old-fashioned drawing-room—not 
too elegant to be comfortable, but furnished with a 
quaint richness—the walls hung with rare pictures. 
Flies flew in and out the long windows, which opened 
inte a famous old garden, at their own free will. 
There were not so many as to be troublesome, but 
they made a pleasant, summery buzz in the room, 
that was just the sound to dream by, lolling in one of 
those capacious arm-chairs. And one or two great 
yellow bees came in and made themselves perfectly 
at home in a bouquet of scarlet lilies which drooped 
from a delicate silver vase on the mantel. 

Miss Leeds had folded her work, and sat dreaming, 
with her head drooped, and the Jast sunlight in her 
bright hair, She was a beautiful picture in the soft 
summer dusk, with her delicate Grecian profile, 
peach-blossom complexion, and rare, golden hair 
rolled back from her face after the fashion of old por- 
traits. Madam Lindsay was dozing in her chair. A 
serene, complacent little old lady, who might have 
been handsome in her youth, with a row of flaxen 
curis touching the round cheeks, like rosy apples in 
wax. She was not old enough to be a particle infirm, 
but just old enough to wear little fanciful caps, and a 
kerchief about her throat, to hide a little unseemly 
length in the neck, and the impertinent wrinkles, 
which, in spite of art, had come to disfigure its plump 
smoothness. But the kerchief was of lace, as dainty 


for she had the dignity and grace of a princess, and 
wore an air of conscious superiority. Madam thought 
she was an angel, but Mrs. Mowbray declared her to 
be far removed from this winged spotlessness; very 
far removed, in her opinion, especially as regards 


sarcastic to this worthy lady, but gentleness and 
patience itself to madam, who was sometimes tiresome 
as all old ladies are. 

Mrs. Mowbray had thought seriously of dismissing 
her from her service. She almost felt it her duty to 
do so on Richmond’s account; but then he would 
never think of marrying oneso much inferior to him- 
self—one who was only a sort of upper servant in the 
house. She knew that it was dangerous to take one 
into the family, as they had taken her, to flaunt her 
yellow hair in her brother’s eyes, and show her arched 
toot on the stairway, without recommendation, and 
without any knowledge of her past life or family. 
And it was evident that this artful young woman had 
turned his head already, but they did not seem to be 
on very intimate termsof late. She noticed that Miss 
Leeds took pains to avoid him; whether it was the 
result of some new scheme in that deep head of hers, 
or prudent common sense, Mrs. Mowbray w2s un- 
able to determine, but she was suspicious of the 
former. 

But if she should dismiss her, who should she ever 
find to fill her place? She was so elegant and accom- 
plished; the girls were growing to be perfect models 
of young ladyhood under her charge, and then her 
taste was so effective in party decorations, and her 
advice invaluable in the matter of toilets, and this 
was so uncommon in governesses. They were usually 
ungainly creatures, in drab dresses and poke bonnets, 
without the slightest idea of style, and wearing an 
air of meek resignation, and injured innocence, which 
oppressed one with a feeling of guilt, as if one were in 
some way entirely unknown to one’s self, heaping 
afflictions upon the friendless orphan. Mrs. Mowbray 
had hada great experience, and she preferred the 
pert sauciness and cool indifference of brilliant Miss 
Leeds vastly to these solemn orphans in drab. 

Miss Leeds was always handsomely dressed. Her 
salary was not large, but she possessed the happy 
faculty of making much out of little. She altered 
over old dresses with her deft fingers, and they looked 
like new, and Mrs. Mowbray wondered at the endless 
variety of costly and rare laces which invariably en- 
circled her pearly throat; lace delicate as mist 
threads, yellow with richness, such as even that 
wealthy and elegant dame herself could scarcely pro- 
duce from her splendid wardrobe; and she wore 
sometimes quaint, old-fashioned pearl ornaments 
which were of no small value. 

There was a mystery about this Miss Leeds. Ro- 
mantic Bertha Mowbray was always dilating upon it. 
She was like a person in a story-book—like one of the 
unfortunate princesses who flourish in nursery tra- 
ditions, defrauded of their birthright by envious 
relations, and cast upon the world penniless and 
friendless. She never alluded to her past life. She 
informed Mrs. Mowbray that her parents were dead, 
when she applied to her for the situation of governess 
in answer to that lady’s advertisement. She brought 
no recommendation, she had no friends, and she would 
not be questioned. 

But she sang, and Mrs. Mowbray was charmed; 
she produced a fine picture as a specimen of her 
painting, and Mrs. Mowbray was more than satisfied. 
She spoke French with the true Parisian accent. 
Her manners were perfect, her face had the most 
winning expression imaginable, and her voice was 
low, and persuasive, and refined. Mrs. Mowbray was 
fastidious, and the girl pleased her fancy. She was 
just what she desired, only she had always made it a 
point never to receive a person into her family, in 
any capacity, without satisfactory recommendation, 
and she was not at all pleased with the young 
woman’s decided waive of all questioning; but never- 
theless she concluded to take her on trial for a few 
weeks, if she chose to come thus, and now more than 
six months had elapsed and Miss Leeds grew more 
and more into the hearts of the household every day, 
loving and beloved by all except Mrs. Mowbray her- 
self, whose views on the subject we have given before. 

Miss Leeds was prettier than usual to-day, ina 
dress of pale green, made with a square corsage, with 
the usual foam of lace about the neck and sleeves, 
and a cluster of purple violets in her hair. The rest 
of the young people had gone on a drive tothe beach, 


while Mrs. Mowbray took her usual siesta. 

It was nearly time for lights now, and Mrs. Mow- 
bray appeared in the drawing-room in a fresh toilet, 
with rose-colored ribbons, startling the young girl 
from her revery by a request tosing, as she sank in- 
dolently upon her velvet cushions. 

Miss Leeds rubbed a dimpled hand into her eyes as 
if she had been asleep, for a bewildered moment, then 
walked softly across the room tothe piano. Asilvery 
prelude ran up the keys, and a wonderful voice stole 
out into the twilight; a penetrating, thrilling voice, 
which reached in to find the hearts of its listeners, 
and touch their tenderest chords. She sanga favorite 
of madam’s—a grand old sea song of wreck and tem- 
pest, with notes in it like falling spray, the wailing 
of winds, the dripping of rain, and the swelling and 
dying of the gale. One shivered while she sang, 
feeling themselves tossed under starless skies, over 
seething waves; the unreachable home-lights flash- 
ing far away; heard the hurrying of feet over crowded 
decks, the sliding of ropes, the booming of minute 
guns, and wild cries of fear; and when the great lamp 
in the hall, suddenly lighted, streamed-in through 
the open door, with its cheery radiance, her listeners 
came back to reality with a bewildered start. 


and madam had called her down stairs to sit with her 


stolen in like a shadow; I didn’t know that you were 
here.” 

*‘T have been stealing your song,” said he; “ you 
know you seldom think it worth the while to sing to 
me, and 1 only hear you now and then from the far- 
away regions above stairs; you seem attached to that 
dolorous old organ in the schoolroom.” 

“I donot sing often,” said she; “if I do, the in- 
spiration is all taken away. Once in a while I feel 
prompted to sing by some spirit within, and it is only 
then that I sing well.” 

“The spirit must have prompted you to-night, 
then, and I wish it might urge you to sing longer.” 

“ What do you wish to hear?” asked she. 

“O anything; a little Scotch ballad with love in it 
and no tears. The one you just sung was exquisite, 
but so mournful.” 

“ Pathos is my forte, Mr. Lindsay; I can’t help 
bringing in the tears, whatever I sing, so I never at- 
tempt those sprightly little ballads. Bertha sings 
them charmingly,” 

‘One would hardly imagine that you ever even 
dreamed of tears,” said he; “isn’t it strange that the 
gayest people in the world take so to doleful stories, 
and sorrowful people, and pathetic music?” - 

“O well, you know the minor key comes in grandly 
with major music,” answered she, lightly. 

* Richmond,” called Mrs. Mowbray, from her sofa, 
“ will you come here a moment? I’d like to speak to 
you.” 

“Very soon, Eleanor,” said he, with a slight im- 
patience in his tone. 

Miss Leeds curled her scarlet lip. “Ah, thought 
she, you hardly fancy a fete-a-tete between your won- 
derful brother and the governess, do you, madam? 
Do you imagine that one cannot look at him without 
falling in love?” 

Mr: Lindsay feared, from the expression of her face, 
one of those impenetrable fogs in which she had 
chosen to wrap herself so often of late. He had 
scarcely caught a glimpse of her for weeks, and he 
was determined to keep her in sight a little while 
now. Miss Leeds, letting her fingers wander absently 
over the keys, they gathered unconsciously that 
plaintive melody of Abt’s, ‘‘ When the swallows home- 
ward fly.” 

‘‘ Will you sing that, Miss Leeds? Nothing could 
be sweeter, and 1 haven’t heard it for years.” 

She sang it with a depth of feeling, as if she had 
known or dreaded some such parting. 

“Would I were that fortunate lover,” said he, at 
its close—“‘ fortunate even though we were parted, to 
be blessed with such remembrance.” 

“ But I do not care for the words, you know,” she 
said. ‘I do not believe in the woes of separated 
lovers. Love is pretty in pictures, and poetry, and 
for very young people to dream and shed April tears 
over, but it is nothing to me. I’m almost twenty- 
three.” 

He gave her a little reproachful look, which the 
downcast eyes would not see, but he was unbelieving. 
This strange little woman was less a puzzle to him 
than she was once. Love cannot deceive love. 

“ Richmond,” called Mts. Mowbray again, and just 
then aring at the door announced guests. Lights 
were brought in, and when Mr. Richmond turned 
again to look for Miss Leeds she had gone. 

A half hour afterward the scent of his cigar stole 
up to her lonely window, and she saw a tall form 
vanish through the gateway. 

The hum of many voices sounded below, and a 
silken flutter in the hall. The great rooms were filled 
with company. Some one was singing Schubert’s 
Serenade, and Miss Leeds came out of her room, and 
leaned over the balustrade to listen, for it was a 
favorite melody of hers. 

She was startled by the sound of her own name in 
the hall, just below where she stood. A group of 
ladies were engaged in earnest conversation, among 
them Mrs. Mowbray. 

“An actress, and the daughter of a murderer! only 
think of it!” came from Mrs. Mowbray, in a shocked 
tone. ‘I was always sure that there was something 
very mysterious about her; indeed, I have been on 
the eve of dismissing her for a long time, only I—” 
and here were sentences which Miss Leeds lost. 


“T advise you to see Mrs. Anthon; she can tell you 
all about it. She came over in thesamesteamer from 
Europe with the actor and his daughter, alittle more 
than a year ago. I have forgotten his name, but she 
willremember. Fred Mortimer remarked to me the 
other day, when we met her walking on the beach, 
how much she resembled a young actress whom he 
saw at a New Orleans theatre last autumn. She and 
her father were both there, and there the affray took 
place. He shot a fellow-actor in some quarrel, and 
when the officers came to take him, shot himself. 
The man had talent of a superior order, they say, but 
he was a dissipated, reckless creature.” 

Miss Leeds waited to hearnomore. Shestole softly 
back into her own room and sat down, pressing her 
hands to her forehead, as if bewildered; her lips as 
white as her brow. 

She remained motionless for several minutes, then 
arose with a sudden energy, pulled a great trunk from 
the shades of a closet, and began to pack therein the 
contents of various drawers. She shook down dress 
after dress from their pegs in the wardrobe, and 
folded them, coolly and carefully, smoothing out the 
folds like one ina dream. She gathered up in a box 
a few scattered trinkets, locked the trunk and placed 





“That was sung con expressione,” said a low voice, | 
very near, and Miss Leeds looked up to meet the dark | 


seen, and was standing by her side. 





temper, for Miss Leeds was sharp, and curt, and 


“Ah, Mr. Lindsay, is that you? You must have 


eyes of Mr. Richmond Lindsay, who had entered un- | 


the key in her pocket, and then threw herself into a 
chair by the open window. She hummed a bar of J/ 
Legreto, and then, with strange inconstancy, burst 
| into tears. 


little bird in the linden tree, startled by a falling dew- 
drop, awoke and chirped, and the leaves rustled like 
ghostly whispers. The wind blew up afresh, and 
fanned her feverish brow, and afragrant little shower 
stole down from a black cloud in the west. The great 
clock in the hall struck three, and still she sat there, 
her bright hair damp with dew—her head resting 
upon the window sill. 

A little refreshing sleep came then, and brought 
her a dream which stole away sorrow. And when the 
dawn fluttered its roses and sunbeams in her face, 
she awoke with a start, remembering vaguely that 
some unpleasant thing had happetied, but unable to 
recall it for several minutes. 

It was a pleasant old place, Miss Leeds thought, as 
she leaned out of the window to take a last look. The 
sunny garden, with its gay, old-fashioned flowers, 
the great drooping elms, the old dark lindens, the 
smoothly-shaven lawn, with its velvet verdure, un- 
spotted by weed or shrub, save a few audacious little 
white clovers. The six months she had passed here 
had been the happiest in her life. She had scarcely 
known real kindness before since her mother died. 
Dear old madam, the dear girls, Mr. Richmond—but 
she had no time to be sorrowful; she must not think 
of this. Mrs. Mowbray had gone down stairs; the 
young people had not yet arisen. She could not, 
would not see them again. She would leave in the 
eight o’clock train, to goa—she knew not whither, but 
God would lead her. 

She found madam and Mrs. Mowbray in the break- 
fast room; madam looking very sorrowful, Mrs. 
Mowbray resolute and frigid as the north pole, Miss 
Leeds, a little hollow-eyed, perhaps, but otherwise 
her own bright self, in a travelling dress. 

‘* Miss Leeds,” spoke Mrs. Mowbray, hesitatingly, 
as she erntered—“‘ Miss Leeds, I have something to say 
to you, and as—” 

«7 know all, Mrs. Mowbray,” interrupted she. ‘I 
heard your conversation last night in the hall. Par- 
don me, but I heard my name spoken in an excited 
tone, and I could not help listening.” 

“That is well, since it relieves me of the disagree- 
able task of repeating it to you,” said Mrs. Mowbray. 
“Mrs. Anthon’s story is all true,” began Miss 
Leeds again; “and I am going to leave here in the 
eight o’clock train; my trunks are ready.” 

“ Very well, miss, I think youare doing very wisely, 
and the coachman shall be at the door whenever you 
say to convey you where you wish; and here is the 
month’s pay which is due you.” 

“I will go at once,” said Miss Leeds, and she went 
up stairs to don her shawl and bonnet, and Mrs. 
Mowbray sat down with the air of one who is con- 
scious of having done her duty. 

“* My dear,” spoke Madam Lindsay, timidly, to her 
daughter, “‘ what has Miss Leeds done to justify you 
in sending her away thus, before she obtains another 
situation? It seems to me cruel. Where will the 
poor girl go?” 

“ She chooses her own course; and as for her obtain- 
ing another situation, I shall take care that she 
deceives no other lady as she has deceived me. O, 
mamma, it is too shocking to think of her father 
and her family. I shall feel unsafe until she is gone; 
and to think of a low actress having charge of our 
sweet girls.” 

Madam came out into the hall to bid her good-by, 
and kissed her tenderly, and Miss Leeds longed to 
throw herself into the arms of the motherly old lady 
and tell her all her sorrow: The wondering servants 
were clamorous in their regrets; Mrs. Mowbray con- 
descended to wish her well. And so Miss Leeds left 
the old house, but not, as she thought, forever. 

Three years passed, and Mr. Richmond Lindsay 
found himself one morning in gay, charming Paris— 
the very place in which to forget one’s self, and send 
care away on wings. He had been roaming about 
the continent for more than two years, on a strange, 
foolish errand—searching amid the wonderful crowd 
of faces for one which he had lost, dearer to him than 
all the world, and haunting him always, in a frame- 
work of golden hair, and with large sensitive brown 
eyes. He knew that three years before the owner of 
that face had gone over to the Old World in the 
Arago; he had seen her name in the list of passen- 
gers, and he would follow her to the world’s end, 
though it were like searching on the sea-shore for 
one particular grain of sand, to search through those 
great cities for one single woman, to whose where- 
abouts he had not the slightest clue. He was almost 
despairing now. He had stopped in almost every 
little wayside town through England, the home of 
her birth. He had strolled about the crowded streets 
of the large cities, starting and thrilling at every 
glimpse of hair which bore the slightest resemblance 
to gold—at every quick, thrilling step or graceful 
figure which seemed to him like hers. He looked 
through the great churches, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
until he had visited them all. He searched the faces 
in village windows. He broke through astonished 

groups from whose midst he had caught the ring of a 
silvery lauvh which seemed as fumiliar as home bells. 
He lounged about dwellings from which, by chance, 
he had heard a voice singing one of her old songs, in 
a tone which he imagined to be strangely like hers. 
He had employed every means in his power to find 
her, but all in vain. 

Paris was sparkling in spring sunshine, and Mr. 
Lindsay strolled through the streets, merry with the 
clatter of that musica! fsreign tongue, weary, and 
worn, and dispirited. He was half vexed with the 
gay, bright faces he met on every hand; no sight 
pleased him. He pushed away rudely the hand of 
alittle flower-girl, who held fresh violets up to at- 
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breath affected him unpleasantly. 
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breath affected him unpleasantly. He crossed the 
street to avoid meeting an old friend and country- 
man of his; he was in no mood for friendly greetings; 
he preferred to be alone. He strolled aimlessly into 
odd little shops, purchasing he knew not what, and 
wandered absently through the great galleries of art. 

He went hither and thither, hardly knowing or 
caring where, and one day he found himself in a small 
picture gallery in the Rue——, where he had seen by 
chance, in an advertisement, that a choice collection 
of paintings were to be exhibited. Groups of gentle- 
men and ladies were standing here and there criti- 
cizing the pictures with a great deal of French 
gesticulation and animated talk. 

Mr. Lindsay came up just behind a gay young 
couple, who were discussing the beauty of some 
“belle Anglaise.” 

“Wait until she turns her head,” said the young 
lady, ‘‘ and see what a profile—what superb hair!” 

He followed the direction of their eyes, where a 
graceful female figure was standing alone before some 
odd old painting, with her back turned to them. 

Something in the slight, tall figure in its graceful 
drapery, quickened his pulse-beats. She turned her 
head slightly—a tress of golden hair escaped from her 
bonnet. He moved eagerly toward her, and the long- 
searched-for brown eyes looked up softly into his, 

“ Katharine!” 

“Ah, Mr. Richmond,” in her old tone, in no way 
surprised, “‘I knew you would come sometime; I 
have always felt that I should see you again.” 

“But I have despaired of finding you. I have 
searched for you nearly the world over.” 

“For me?” she asked, with a tremulous blush. 

“Can you doubt that I would, Katharine?” said 
he, bending over her with impassioned forgetfulness. 
But he recovered himself at once, and they talked 
of commonplace things, and he had time to note that 
she was more beautiful thanever. The mouth, which 
was a little too resolute and haughty of old, swelling 
in soft tremulous curves; the eyes softer and deeper; 
the features less sharp in their exquisite contour. 
Then her companions came up from the other side of 
the hall, and Mr. Lindsay was introduced to “my 
uncle, Lord Etheredge,” and to “my aunt, Lady 
Etheredge.” 

And Lord Etheredge, a noble and benevolent-look- 
ing old gentleman, was very gracious, and Lady 
Etheredge, a stately old lady, held out her hand to 
him; but Mr. Lindsay was in such a state of bewil- 
derment that he never remembered what they said, 
or what he said, only that he was invited to dine with 
them the next day at Hotel ——, and that he saw 
Miss Leeds driven away ina carrage emblazoned with 
a baronet’s crest and coat-of-arms, 

Five months later I visited the old Lindsay mansion, 
where the happiest group imaginable were gathered 
in that same sunny old drawing-room. Madam sat, 
more smilingly complacent than ever, in her arm- 
chair, and at her feet, like a little child, sat a young 
lady with whom you are all familiar, in a dress of 
soft, pale green, with violets in her hair. Not just 
the Miss Leeds of old is Mrs. Richmond Lindsay, but 
a trifle sweeter and more gentle, and with a new 
light in her clear brown eyes. And her husband, 
who sits by her side, is not just the same Richmond 
Lindsay who listened to Miss Leeds’s sorrowful songs 
years ago in thissame room. He is older and more 
careworn, but his wife declares that he never was as 
handsome as now. There is never a shadow of 
moodiness on his face, and his brow is as clear as 
the day. 

Mrs. Mowbray reclines as usual upon her velvet 
cushions, beaming with wonderful graciousness upon 
that “artful young woman,” who had entrapped 
her brother with her yellow hair. Lovely Bertha 
Mowbray is there also, so delighted to have her dear 
Miss Leeds back again that she is unable to repress 
her somewhat noisy demonstrations. They are talk- 
ing of old times, 

“Ah, my dear, how fortunate it was,” said madam, 
“that you should have obtained a situation in a 
family who were going to England just at that time. 
And your poor old grandfather was glad to receive 
you at last before he died.””. 

How many such cases there are—fathers disowning 
their daughters because of their marrying against 
their will. 

“ If my dear mother had only lived tosee that day,” 
said Mrs. Richmond, chokingly. 

“And Richmond found you at last. I was afraid 
my poor boy had gone on a fool’s errand.” 

“And how did you know what my errand was, 
mother?” 

“Ah, my son, your old mother’s eyes are sharp, if 
they are faded.” 








MAKING MONKEYS USEFUL. 

Chinese ingenuity is said to have succeeded in 
teaching monkeys to gather tea on those spots which 
are not accessible to man but at the hazard of life. 
The monkeys clamber up to the tea plants, gather 
the green leaves from between the branches, and 
throw them down to those who are standing below. 
In order to encourage them to exertion, their masters 
throw up food to them from time totime. There is 
still another useful lesson which these Chinese have 
taught them. The laborer drives a herd of the mon- 
keys, who congregate in the mountain wilderness, 
into a part of the country which abounds in the tea 
plant, and then sets about worrying and hunting 
them. The monkeys in their retreat break off the 
tenderest branches of the plant, and throw them at 
their pursuer, who gathers them forthwith under his 
arm, with thanks for the shower of missiles. 
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“MURDER WILL OUT.” 
BY JAMES DABNEY. 


“ Yxs, sir,” said the policeman, * we officers of the 
law see many strange sights, and have many strange 
adventures in the discharge of our duty.” 

A parcel of us were sitting around the stove at the 
— Railroad depot, waiting for the down train, and 
had gotten into conversation with the policeman on 
duty at the station. He was a good-natured, frank 
sort of fellow, and did not seem unwilling to make 
himself agreeable. 

“ Well,” said I, “‘I’ll warrant me you have some 
good story just on the end of your tongue. So come, 
now, and let us have it.” 

He laughed, and replied, good-humoredly: 

“Yes sir, you are right. I was thinking when you 
spoke, of an occurrence that came under my obser- 
vation only a few days ago, and which seemed to me 
one of the strangest things I ever knew.” 

“Let us hear it,” chorused the group, and the 
officer, nothing loth to relate the story, at once 
began: 

“Well 1 am afraid, gentlemen,” he said, “ it will 
be rather a dry story to you, as you don’t of course 
take as much interest in these matters as a man of 
my profession would. Indeed, it’s not to be expected 
of you, who only hear of a case of crime one day to 
forget it the next. We, however, study these things 
closely, and try to draw from them ideas and ex- 
perience which will enable us to detect or prevent 
similar occurrences. 

“Sixteen years ago there was a kind of rough 
tavern down in the lower part of the city, which was 
intended for sailors and steerage passengers. No 
respectable person ever thought of stopping there, 
and the house had scarcely custom enough to keep 
it going. The tavern was built just on the edge of 
the water, and its place is now occupied by a ware- 
house. Its back windows opened right on the harbor, 
so that anything dropped from them would fall into 
the water. 

‘The man who kept this tavern was a rough, fierce- 
looking fellow of about forty. He had once been a 
sailor, and his dark, forbidding aspect accorded well 
with his general reputation. He was well known at 
the police court, where he had often been charged 
with criminal offences; but by astrange and uniform 
good furtune, he had always contrived to escape 
punishment. 

“Well, gentlemen, not to make my story too long, 
sixteen years ago there arrived from California a 
packet ship, which brought, among others, two men 
who had returned from the diggings. She came in 
so late at night that she simply dropped anchor in 
the harbor, without trying to get up to her wharf in 
the darkness. The two men I have spoken of, being 
very anxious to get on shore, prevailed upon the cap- 
tain to land them, and itso happened that he put 
them ashore right at Jonas Halsey’s tavern. It was 
after midnight, and Halsey was just closing his house 
when the men came to him and asked for lodging 
until the morning. In a few minutes Halsey, who 
was a good questioner, gained from them that they 
had just returned from the gold regions. In reply to 
his question as to whether they had been successful, 
they laughed and said, ‘not very,’ which to any man 
of sense would have been proof that they had a plenty 
of cash with them. Halsey understood it so, and, 
without more words, he showed his guests to their 
chamber, which was in the rear of the building, and 
directly over the water. After this Halsey went back 
to his bar, and after sitting for a long time in silent 
thought, closed the house and put out the lights. 

“The two men went to bed as soon as they were 
shown to their room. It might have been an hour, 
or more, afterwards when one of them was aroused 
by a heavy noise. Looking up, he saw the landlord 
striking his companion a heavy blow with an axe. 
Springing up, he tried to seize his knife, but before 
he could do so, Halsey, who was a powerful man, 
clutched him with a death-grip, and wrenched the 
knife from him, A fierce struggle ensued, the 
stranger being gradually forced back to the window. 
Finally Halsey struck the knife into his side with a 
terrible blow, sending the hot blood spurting all over 
him, and then hurling the man back threw him out 
of the window, which chanced to be raised. In 
another instant his companion, who had been killed 
by the first blow of the axe, was flung into the water 
also. The tide was running out rapidly, and Hulsey 
was sure the bodies would be carried out with it, 

“The men had fvolishly carried their money on 
their persons, and when they went to bed had de- 
posited it under their pillows. It amounted to more 
than twenty thousand dollars in all, and of course it 
fell into the murderer's possession. 

“The next morning Halsey was missing. No one 
but himself had known anything of the arrival of his 
unfortunate guests, and the blood upon the floor and 
window-sill was a great mystery. At last, however, 
we came to believe that Halsey had been murdered 
in this room by some unknown party, and thrown into 
the water. 

“JT was quite a young chap at that time, and had 
not then joined the police force, but the affair made a 
deep impression upon me. I had frequently seen 
Halsey, and I knew him well by sight. As the time 
passed on, however, I forgot the affair, and would not 
have remembered it had it not been brought to my 
mind in a very strange way. 

“A few days agoa man came in here to wait for the 





at once attracted my attention. His face seemed very 
familiar too. I tried to think where or when I had 
seen him, but for the life of me I could not remember. 

** Just then I happened to look up, and saw a man 
standing in the doorway, looking at my man with a 
most startled and savage expression. He said nothing, 
however, but came and sat down by the stove, with 
his back to the man I had been watching. As he did 
so, he uttered an expression of pain. 

“ ‘Anything wrong, sir?’ I asked. 

“*No,’ he replied. ‘I still suffer from a wound in 
the breast which I received in this city sixteen years 
ago.’ 
“TI saw the first man start and turn quickly to- 
wards the speaker. He could not see him, however, 
but although the new comer had his back to my man 
I could see that he was watching him closely. In an 
instant it flashed across me that my man was Jonas 
Halsey. I kept my coolness, however, and asked, as 
carelessly as I could: 

“ ‘Ah! how was that?’ 

“*Well, you see,’ said the stranger, and I could 
see that he was still watching Halsey closely, ‘sixteen 
years ago I landed here in company with a friend. 
We had just come back from California, where we 
had made a great deal of money, and, like fools, we 
had it all with us. We put up for the nightata 
sailor’s tavern on the shore, intending to start for an 
inland town the next day. During the night I was 
roused by a noise, and jumped up to find the landlord 
murdering my companion. I tried to defend myself, 
but after a struggle he stabbed me, and threw me out 
of the window into the water. The tide carried me 
out into the harbor, where I was picked up by a brig, 
and nursed kindly until I was able to go about. I’ve 
been looking for that landlord ever since.’ 

“Do you think you'll ever catch him?’ I asked, 
and for the life of me I couldn’t keep down my 
excitement. 

“ With the rapidity of light the stranger wheeled 
around, springing to his feet, and faced Halsey. Lay- 
ing his hand on his shoulder, he said, coolly: 

“*T have found him. This is the man. Arrest 
him, officer.’ 

“ Halsey seemed completely stunned. The shock 
was so sudden and unexpected that it deprived him 
of all power of resistance. I secured him while he 
was in this condition, and soon had him at the station 
house. The next day he confessed the whole thing. 
He will be tried at the next court, and I suppose will 
be hung, as he deserves.” 

Just then the whistle of our train called us to the 
platform, and we hurried off to the cars. 





ICHABOE. 


Ichaboe has been, in all probability for many cen- 
turies, the chosen resort of sea-fowl of every descrip- 
tion, and seals of the largest species; and the 
accumulation of the vast amount of guano had arisen, 
not solely from the deposit of the excrement of these 
avimals, but also from the decomposition of their 
bodies. The seals had taken their departure from 
the island, scared by the appearance of man; but 
many species of sea-birds, and particularly boobies 
and penguins, continued to make it their resort to the 
very last. 

Active and easily alarmed as these creatures are 
when in the water seeking fur their prey, they ap- 
peared to become divested of all fear, from sheer 
laziness and stupidity, when on land. I have seen 
them, day after day, hunted and beaten down with 
sticks by the sailors, yet they would return to the 
same spot immediately. I have seen them seated on 
the top of a mass of guano, while it was being tugged 
at by the sailors, without moving, until at length they 
came tumbling with it to the beach; and, night after 
night, it was a pretty and an amusing spectacle to 
witness the flocks of penguins returning from the 
sea, where they had been fishing throughout the day, 
to their holes in the guano, to which they still con- 
tinued to resort at night, marching along in single- 
file, and with stately step, as upright as so many 
soldiers on parade, their white breasts flashing in the 
moonlight, and contrasting with the glossy dark- 
green plumage of their backs. From ashort distance 
oft, they presented the appearance of a regiment of 
manikins in uniform. 

In the holes in which they burrowed at night they 
remained when sick, or worn out with age, to die. 
Often they were dug out by the navvies and sailors, 
still alive, but at their last gasp; and never wasa 
mass of guano brought down to the beach, in the 
manner before described, that did not contain several 
penguins’ skins—the feathers still attached to the 
skins, though the bodies of the animals had inter- 
mingled with the guano, and become a portion of the 
vast mass of am iacal deposit. Frequently, the 
skins of immense seals, that must have been as large 
as oxen, were found in a similar manner, though the 
skins of seals and birds alike, however perfect when 
dug out from the guano, rotted away immediately on 
being exposed to the air; frequently found at the 
depth of twenty and thirty feet beneath the surface 
of the mound, they had, in all probability, lain buried 
for centuries. 

It was no uncommon thing, either, for the men to 
dig up tin plates and spoons from several feet beneath 
the surface, that had probably been left behind them, 
many, many years before, by sailors engaged in the 
seal-fishery, who had landed on the island; and one 
day a strangely interesting incident occurred, which 
afforded us an opportunity of calculating roughly the 
length of time that had been occupied in the accamu- 








train. He was such a rascally-looking fellow that he 


carried away to enrich the soil of a far-distant land. 
We were surprised, one morning, when several 
parties were going on shore in the ship’s boats, to see 
@ general rush of sailors and laborers from the beach 
to the summit <f the mound. Thinking that some 
serious accident had occurred, we hastened on shore 
with all possible speed, and quickly made our way to 
the summit, after the crowd, and arrived just in time 
tu see a large oblong box, shaped like a rudely con- 
structed coffin, raised to the surface. It had been 
dug out from exactly seventeen feet ( d) from 
the summit of the mound, and on being opened, was 
found to contain the perfect form of a man, changed 
into a substance resembling the guano in which it 
had lain buried, though somewhat more tenacious 
and clayey in its nature. The body was left undis- 
turbed until the captain of the Tuunderbolt was 
apprised of the discovery. He came on shore imme- 
diately, followed by many of the shipmasters in the 
harbor, who also having heard of the exhumation of 
a human body from the guano, were eager to see the 
corpse that had been so strangely preserved. Mean- 
while, some of the men who stood near the coffin 
made the discovery that a rude inscription had been 
carved on its lid, and though the inscription was 
almost wholly obliterated, the outer surface of the 
wood having become as soft and porous as sponge, 
some of the letters and figures were still to be traced 
out. The letters ‘‘bermann,” forming apparently 
the latter portion of a word, and the figures ‘ 689,” 
evidently ‘a portion of a date, were plainly legible, 
when at length the guano that adhered to the wood 
had been carefully removed. 

No one could for some time make anything of these 
letters and figures, until at length the idea occurred 
to the surgeon of the Thunderbolt, that the letters 
had formed part of the Dutch word “ Timbermann ” 
(carpenter), and that the figures were a portion of 
the date 1639, when the body was probably interred. 
This was indeed by no means an improbable interpre- 
tation. The early Dutch settlers of Cape Colony were 
much occupied in seal-fishing, and had very likely 
often visited the island, which was a favorite resort 
of seals; and when any of the crews of the vessels 
thus employed died, it was equally probable that they 
were sometimes buried on shore. If, therefore, the 
suggestions of the surgeon were correct, and the 
corpse had been interred in the year 1689, at a depth 
of four or five feet beneath the then existing surface 
of the guano—and it is not likely that sailors would 
trouble themselves to dig a grave deeper than four or 
five feet—the surface of the deposit must have been 
raised twelve or thirteen feet in the course of the one 
hundred and fifty-six years that had elapsed between 
1689, the date of the interment, and 1845, the date of 
the exhumation. The first idea of the captain of the 
Thunderbolt was to have the coffin, which contained 
this singularly preserved relic of humanity, carried 
carefully on board the sloop-of-war, that he might 
convey it to England, and present it to the British 
Museum; but it had not been exposed for an hour to 
the action of the atmosphere, ere both the coffin and 
its contents crumbied away into w mere shapeless 
mass of earthy matter. 

The climate of Ichaboe and the neighboring coast 
is cold for its latitude—about 26 deg. south—and 
though rain seldom falls, the nights are frequently 
damp and chilly from the heavy dews. As I have 
before observed, the waters of the harbor were sel- 
dom in a quiescent state. Heavy rollers, created by 
the full sweep of the South Atlantic Ovean, set into 
the harbor whenever the wind inclines to the north- 
ward, against which the harbor affords no protection. 
Accidents of one kind or another were of almost 
daily occurrence. There was hardly a ship in the 
harbor that did not lose one or more boats—dashed 
to pieces in the surf while endeavoring to load 
beneath the wharfs, ar4 the loss of the boats was 
sometimes attended with loss of life. Add to these 
disasters the frequency of accidents on shore, through 
the falling of heavy, masses of guano, and it will be 
seen that Ichaboe was by no meansan agreeably place 
whereat to load a cargo or to pay a long visit. 

Three large ships, while putting out to sea with a 
full cargo of guano on board, were totally wrecked on 
the reefs at the entrance of the harbor, through 
being caught by the rollers during a calm, and thus 
rendered unmanageable; and it was only by dint of 
great exertion on the part of the sailors belonging 
to the other ships in the harbor, that any portion 
of the crews of the wrecked vessels were saved. As 
it was, several men perished, and among them two 
of the crews of the boats that gallantly went to the 
rescue. 

The Thunderbolt remained altogether four months 
at Ichaboe. When we first arrived, there were, as I 
have before stated, some two hundred vessels lying 
at anchor within the harbor, and the guano that had 
at one time covered the island was about half re- 
moved. When we sailed—glad enough to leave the 
desolate spot—we left only three ships behind, whose 
masters and crews were busiy gathering together, 
in the hope to complete their lading, the sweepings 
that alone remained of the once vast mound of 
guano. 

As time passes away, the seals and sea-birds may 
return to the spot in as great numbers as before, and 
perhaps, centuries hence, a mound of guano may 
again cover the island, and again the busy hum of 
human labor may resound over the dreary solitude. 
But that time, if it ever arrive, must be far, far 
distant; and, meanwhile, Ichaboe will remain unex- 
plored, and perhaps utterly forgotten. 
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at 63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., at $4.00 a year. or 
r six months, invariably in advance. Single 
copies, 10 cents. Sold by all newsdealers. 
DOWNFALL OF THE PAPACY. 
The crisis of the fate of the Pontifical dominions is 
rapidly approaching. Our readers will remember 
that the month of September is the time fixed by the 
emperor of the French, for the withdrawal of his 
: troops from the city of Rome, and that he has recent- 
‘ ly informed the Pontiff of his determination to ad- 
here to his resolution, By the time this paper shall 
reach its readers, the Eternal City will be deserted by 
its powerful protectors, and left to the care of the 
faithful subjects of the Pope. 
The question then arises, what is to be done with 
it? It has been the one ‘ong dream of the Italians 
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to have a free and united Italy, with their capital at 
Rome. They have steadily and unswervingly bent 
their energies to the accomplishment of this object, 
and have in its pursuit displayed more vigor and 
unanimity than even their best friends believed them 
capable of, and having gained this much, with noth- 
ing to cheat them, they will assuredly continue their 
efforts, until Victor Emanuel is throned in the halls 
of the Casars. 

In a spiritual sense, the Italians are very good 
Catholics; in a temporal sense, they are very good 
heathens in the eyes of the Holy Father, for he and 
his predecessors, for over a century have been en- 
gaged in the charitable work of trying to shut the 
gates of heaven on them, and it has not been so very 
long since King Victor Emanuel, himself, was solemn- 
ly consigned to eternal perdition by an edict from the 
Vatican. 

It ia to these people—these candidates for perdition 
—that the Holy Father must now trust himself. 
France has withdrawn the arm that has for so long 
kept him on his throne, and it is not to be thought of 
that he can receive aid from his only other supporter 
strong enough to help him, the Emperor of Austria. 
In this dilemma he is forced by necessity, as well as 
by policy, to try to make the best terms he can with 
Victor Emanuel. The emperor of the French has ad- 
vised him to do this, and there can be no doubt, that, 
if he does not yield gracefully, he will be forced to do 
80 by the irrepressible course of events to which even 
he must submit. 

What these terms will be can be easily imagined. 
The King of Italy will not dare to force his people, if 
he asks less than the surrender to him of all the tem- 
poral dominions of the Pope, and the establishment 
of the capital of the kingdom at Rome. These terms 
will assuredly be granted, and we may confidently 
assert that the close of the present year will see the 
temporal! power of the Pontiff at an end. 

We congratulate Italy upon the glorious prospect 
before her, fur the Papal Government has been the 
greatest political curse ever inflicted upon her. In 
the earlier ages, when civilization was struggling 
against Paganism, it was necessary for the interests 
of humanity at large, that the Head of the Church 
should be strong enough to enforce his decrees, but 
the necessity for such an institution passed by, many 
centuries ago, and it was an outrage upon mankind 
to keep a structure only suited to the Middle Ages, 
and radically opposed to the civilization of the pres- 
ent day, crushing down one of the fairest portions of 
Italy. 

It is a fitting close to the great drama of its exis- 
tence, that the temporal power of the Pope should be 
brought down and destroyed by the men it has tried 
to humiliate and consign to infamy here, and perdi- 
tion hereafter. 





DRAWING-ROOM BEE-HIVES. 

During the month of May the Rev. W. A. Jones, of 
Taunton, succeeded in getting a new swarm of bees 
to take t a large glass hive, of the same shape and 
size as the ordinary straw hive. This he securely 
placed inside one of the windows of his house, allow- 
ing a small entrance for the bees through the window 
frame. Some five weeks afterwards, upon the re- 
moval of the covering, which is for the purpose of ob- 
structing the light as well as the prevention of acci- 
dent, one of the most interesting sights presented 
itselt. The glass was completely filled with rows of 
cowb, the cells of which were well supplied with 
honey. The most interesting fact was the mass of 
bees congregated within, computed at several thou- 





sands, all of which appeared to be pursuing their la- 
bors with the greatest activity. By the assistance of 
an underground tunnel, Mr. Jones has so contrived 
that he can place another receptacle by the side, 
which, when filled, may be easily removed without 
the destruction of the bees. Although the introduc- 
tion of bee-hives into drawing-rooms is not likely to 
become fashionable, yet the hint may, perhaps, be 
followed up, and, where practicable, the aquarium be 
supplemented by the apiary. 





BUTTON-HOLES ON BOTH SIDES. 


A gentleman in Charleston, who entertained a good 
deal of company at dinner, had a black as an attend- 
ant, who was a native of Africa, and never could be 
taught to hand things invariably to the left hand of 
the guests at table. At length, his master thought 
of an infallible expedient to direct him, and, as the 
coats were then worn in Charleston single-breasted, 
-in the present Quaker fashion, he told him always to 
hand the plate to the button-hole side. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, for the poor fellow, on the day after he 
had received this ingenious lesson, there was among 
the guests at dinner a foreign gentleman, with a 
double-breasted coat, and he was for a while com- 
pletely atastand. He looked first at one side of the 
gentleman’s coat, then at the other, and, finally, quite 
confounded at the outlandish make of the stranger’s 
garment, he cast a despairing look at his master, and 
exclaiming in a loud voice, ‘‘ Buttons on both sides, 
massa,” handed the plate right over the gentleman’s 
head. 





PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 

Will you take eggs for money? 

When clouds are seen, wise men put on their 
cloaks. 

Violent fires soon burn out themselves. 

Upon a homely object love can wink. 

The devil can cite Scriptures for his purpose. 

The world is deceived with ornament, 

*Tis time to fear when tyrants seem to kiss. 

A little snow tumbled about, anon becomes a 
mountain. 

An honest man is able to speak for himself, when a 
knave is not. 

A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary to measure 
kingdoms with his feeble steps. 

Adrunken man’s like a drowned man, a fool, and 
a madman; one draught above heat makes him a 
fool; the second mads him; and a third drowns him. 


DUST AND GIRLS. 

A few Sabbaths since Eda was, at her own request, 
allowed to go to Sabbath-school the first time, and 
there she learned the' startling intelligence that she 
was made of dust! Little Eda’s mind was fully im- 
pressed with the importance of the great truth, as 
was evinced by her frequent reference to the subject 
in the shape of questions answerable. This morning, 
however, she prop ded a stu , which brought 
down the house. Intently watching her mother 
sweeping, as if to learn the art she must finally prac- 
tise, saying not a word, her eyes rested upon the little 
pile of dirt accumulated by the mother’s broom. Just 
as the dirt was to be swept into the street the little 
philosopher burst forth with, “Ma, ma! why don’t 
you save the dust to make some more little girls?” 











NEW HALR DRESSING.’ 

The chignon holder, lately invented in England, 
enables ladies to form easily, with their own hair, a 
much prettier and more gracefully-shaped chignon 
than is usually seen. It is made in tortoise-sbell, and 
keeps the upper part of the chignon always close and 
curved in shape, entirely hiding the frizette, and 
gradually swelling out without destroying the beau- 
tiful outline of the head. When the chignon is torm- 
ed it cannot get out of order, and, if a Jady has too 
little hair, more can be: added, without fear of detec~ 
tion. 





EMIGRATIO INNVITED.—The Richmond Examiner, 
with its usual frankness, invites Northern emigration 
to the South on the following terms; ‘‘ Gentlemep of 
the North,we extend to you 4 cordial welcome, so you 
bring thrift, industry, honesty, and—greenbacks. 
And, if you will only leave your consciences behind, 
nothing will molest you from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande.” 





Quick WorkK.—The growth of the city of Chicago 
is almost incredible. Twenty-nine years ago, the site 
of the present city was occupied merely by a military 
post, and, as late as 1840, its population numbered 
only a little over four thousand; now, it is over a 
quarter of a million,and the then insignificant village 
is one of the wealthiest, most enterprising and impor- 
tant cities of this great Union. 





SMART:—A horse at Chicopee ran away the other 
day, and threw out the gentleman who was driving, 
after which the young lady, who was left in the car- 
riage, walked out upon the shaft and grasped the 
reins near the horse’s head and stopped him. 





—— 


BonneEts.—A London writer, in speaking of bon- 
nets, says the coal-scuttle was in vogue when blush- 
ing was known; but that art or infirmity being now 
obsolete, or being rendered a permanent attraction, 





the coal-scuttle is dispensed with. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 

A letter-writer gives the following as the latest 
Paris fashions: 

Paletots, dresses and petticoats are still made from 
one piece, and have a very elegant and lady-like 
effect. It is unnecessary for the whole of the petti- 
coat to be made of the same material as the dress, as 
in case of an expensive fabric it adds materially to the 
cost of the toilet. The upper part of the petticoat 
can be made in a less expensive material, of the same 
color as the portion intended to be shown. Of course 
the same plan can be adopted when the under-skirt 
is of a different material and color to the dress. 

The waists of bodies are again worn in their natural 
position, except with dresses of the Princesse form ; 
they are then worn rather shorter. The skirts are 
very much gored, being quite scanty round the waist. 
In any thick material they have generally four wide 
flat plaits at the band—one in front, another at the 
back, and one at each side. In some cases the skirts 
have plaits only at the back, the front of the skirt and 
the body being cut in one. This is the Gabrielle 
pattern, and is more becoming than the Princesse, 
which has no fullness, the whole of the skirt and body 
being cut together. Many dressy materials are made 
with low bodies and short sleeves, under which are 
worn high guimpes and long sleeves. Lace and muslin 
fichus are also worn over these bodies instead of the 
guimpes. Some of these low corsages are made with 
long sleeves, but these are not so pretty or so dressy 
as the short sleeve with thin under-sleeve. Muslin 
bodies with peplum are much worn over low dresses, 
and, if well made, have a very elegant effect. The 
peplum-basque, attached to a band and worn over 
the bodice, is very much in favor, as it presents ex- 
actly the appearance of a tight-fitting casaque. 

There is no alteration in the form of mantles. The 
small floating paletot, with or without a hood; the 
short circular and the canotiere, a small loose paletot, 
shorter in the front, double breasted, with revers and 
square pockets, are all much worn. The half-fitting 
jacket is not in favor at the present moment. 

Shawls, even of lace, are very seldom seen; most 
ladies possessing these articles have had them trans- 
formed into ques or rotondes; in this material 
the half-fitting casaque is admissible, as lace is not a 
fabric that can be made to fit the figure closely. 

The pointe, or half shawl of lace, is still worn by 
ladies who do not care toshow so much of their figures 
asis displayed in a casaque. With muslin dresses 
young ladies wear small circulars or straight scarves. 
The former style is the most in favor, as it covers the 





shoulders, which are too much exposed for out of | pay 


doors by a scarf. 

The shape of b ts has not changed in the least 
since last month. Both Fanchons and Lamballes 
will be worn through the autumn. 

The richest toilet seen at Vichy, and which has 
been immediately copied in other colors, was made of 
blue moire antique, cut a la princesse, and trimmed 
on the waist behind with gold acorns on blue passe- 
menterie oak leaves. The same leaves on the shoul- 
ders and long flots of moire ribbon, ending in gold 
acorn tassels. A point lace collar, fastened with a 
brooch of acorns and enamel leaves, lace sleeves, and 
an enamel comb on a very high chignon completed 
the toilet. The same correspondent adds that a new 
bonnet has been invented, called the veni-vidi-vichy, 








A CURIOUS LAW SUIT. 

A curious suit, known as the Slade baronetcy case, 
is soon to be tried in England. Lady Slade, at the 
time of her marriage with the late Sir Frederick 
Slade, Q. C., supposed herself to be a widow, her 
former husband having deserted her, and a report 
was circulated that he was dead. After the birth of 
Sir Frederick’s first son, the first husband was heard 
of, but there was no absolute certainty whether he 
was aliveor dead. Accordingly, before the second 
child was born, in order that there might be no doubt 
about his legitimacy, the parents were married again. 
The same ceremony was repeated before the birth of 
each child in succession, and,as there are seven of 
them, each claims the title and estates. Witnesses 
are summoned from various parts of the world. 


A GENEROUS EMPEROR. 

A good anecdote is related of the French Emperor’s 
departure from Vichy. His first valet de chambre, 
Leon, has been in his service sinee the emperor was 
quite a young man, having been placed about his 
person by Queen Hortense. His devoted attachment 
to his master is well known. As the emperor was 
leaving Vichy, he called for Leon, and having handed 
a sealed packet to him, told him the parcel contained 
the title deeds of the chalet and grounds he had just 
quitted, and which the emperor has inhabited during 
lis successive visits. ‘ You ure a landlord now,” said 
his master to Leon, “and I hope that you will accept 
me next year as your tenant, at the rate of 20,000f 
rent. Ishall pay regularly.” 








THE Car.—In spite of the universal habit of petting 
what are called domestic cats, there are no animals 
more unworthy of affection. They have many of the 
characteristics of the class to which they belong, the 
highest type of which is the Bengal tiger. They are 
sometimes capable of great attachment to man, but 
under the most favorable circumstances ay become 
exceedingly fierce and dangerous. A little neglect 
will easily induce the cat to fly to the woods, where 
it soon returns to the wild state, and becomes an ex- 
ceedingly destructive visitor to the barnyard and 
smoke house of the farmer. 





Rew Publications, 


BALLou’s Montuty MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER, 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine for October is issued, 
and contains its usual variety of light and agreeable 
reading. The constantly increasing circulation of 
Ballou’s Monthly is one great indication of its good- 
ness. Here is a list of contents for the October num- 
ber:—" Toilets for the Head;” ‘Chiswick House ;” 
“The Insect World” (six illustrations); ‘ Murray 
Bay, Canada;” “ Autumn;” ‘The Ignis Fatuus;” 
“ Hark! hark! the Lark!” “Temple of Juggernaut ;” 
“The Festival of Huli;” ‘ Piazzetta of St. Mark, 
Venice;” “In the Twilight;” “A Little Affair ;” 
‘«The Message ;” “ Who's the Thief?” “A Ride with 
the Wind;” “Kate Heriot’s Last Conquest;” “My 
Arbor on the Hudson;” “ Jenny’s Peep at the Fair- 
ies;” “Under the Elms;” “Uncle Ned’s Courting 
Experience ;” “My City Cousins;” “The Birth- 
Mark;” ‘The Carlingfords;” ‘The Florist;” ‘The 
Housewife ;” ‘Curious Matters;” “ Facts and Fan- 
cies;” “Our Picture Gallery”—(Humorous I)lus- 
trations). 

BALLOU’s MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents ver single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar an? fifty cents a year. 
Seven copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for 
Jifteen dollars. 

CLUB ARRANGEMENTS.—The publishers will send 
the AMERICAN UNION with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, 
one year, for $4.00.—NOVELETTE and BALLOv’s 
MONTHLY, one year, $3.25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION 
and BALLOv’s MONTHLY, one year, for $5.00. The 
whole of these publications for $9.00. 





BALLOvu's MoNTHLY.—We are in receipt of the 
pe ame af number of this most excellent Magazine, 
published by Messrs. Elliott. Thomes & Talbot, Bos- 
ton, at only one dollar and fifty cents a year. Each 
number is replete with interest, and there is no mag- 
azine published which is perused with more avidity 
than is this. The number before us opens with an 
illustrated article entitled ‘ Birds and their Nests,” 
which is followed by “The Eruption of Mauna Loa,” 
“The Great Earthquake at Lisboy,” ‘On the Lake 
Shore,” ‘‘Coral Formations,” ‘‘The Springfield Ar- 
senal,” and many other articles and illustrations 
equally interesting to both young and old, male and 
female. Twelve copies furnished at $1.25 each, and a 
copy gratis one year to the person who sends the 
club. Send and get a specimen copy.—Barnstable 


A MUSICAL Cow.—The San Jose (Cal.) Mercury 
tells the following tough story of a cow, which is al- 
leged to be musically inclined :—‘ A gentleman re- 
siding near this city has a cow that evidently has an 
ear for music. She will permit no one to milk her 
who will not sing while performing that operation. 
If the music ceases she becomes restless, and will 
break away unless it is resumed; but while the sing- 
ing progresses she will remain perfectly docile. She 
does not seem to care so much about the quality of 
the music, provided the quantity is sufficient.” 








(a SELF-BinpiInG PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 














THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR Union take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautiful paves, to their patrons. 
It isa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peraee during the week, and that, too. of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other pobceson. 
TarEes, SKRTCHES, ANFCDOTYS, PorTRY, KIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns 
with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
Home Crrcug, THE Camp, THE CoUNTING-RoOM, THE 
Woxksnop, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 
although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-eighth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers, with an occasional longer one. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors,as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


One copy one year et ee ir ae ee 
Two copies one year NR ge, ee Ng 7.50 
Four ‘“ * ee ee a ee 
Ten Ls ie - - ae - 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
Tre FLAG OF ovR Union and BaLLou’s Montu- 
LY will be sent one year for $500; the Frac and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLaG and AMERICAN Usrow for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
nen Uyion, BALLOU’s MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 


Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
ape nee copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ‘ten 
cents 

(> Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 





Congress street, Boston, Mass, 
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MR. JOHN JOURDAINE: 


—OR,— 
The Arir of Millingford Beach. 
BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 
CHAPTER III. 

S T was a gay week which ensued. 

Ny s The Clayton party remained at 
PCy. Eglautine Terrace, and several 

=7 4 \additions were made to the al- 











Of pain and pleasure by the wavering breath 
Of passions.— Miss Landon. 


Life treads on life, and heart on heart— 
We press too close in church and mart, 
To keep a dream or grave apart.— Miss Barrett, 


| 
Poetical Quotations. 
(Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. : 
LIFE. 
What ts life? 
A gulf of troubled waters, where the soul, 
? Like a vexed bark, is tossed upon the waves 


Weare all like swimmers in the sea, 
Tolsed on the top of a huge wave of Fate, 
Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall; 
And whether it will heave us up to land, 
Or whether it will roll us out to rea— 
Back out to sea, to the deep waves of death— 
We know not, and no search will make us know; 
Only the event will teach us in its hour. 
Matthew Arnoid. 
Hnman life is chequered at the best, 
And joy and grief alternately preside, 
The good and evil demons of mankind.— Tracy. 


Who breathes must suffer; and who thinks must mourn, 
And he alone is blessed who ne'er was born.— Prior. 


The dust we tread upon was once alive 
Anj wretched.— Byron, 


CHILDHOOD. 
The history of paradise 
To woman's faith is clear, 
For happy childhood ever brings 
The Eden vision near; 
The vision when the earth was swayed 
By innocence and love, 
That summoned with an equal trust 
The tiger or the dove.— Mrs. Hale. 


‘Tis aye a solemn thing to me 

To look upon a babe that sleeps— 
Wearing in its spirit deeps 

The unrevealed mystery 

Of its Adam's taint and woe, 

Which, when they revealed lie, 

Will not let it slumber so.— Miss Barrett. 


Ah, well may sages bow to thee, 
Dear, loving, guileless Infancy t 
And sigh beside their lofty lore 
For one untaught delight of thine, 
And feel they ‘d give their learning's store 
To know again thy truth divine.— Ars. Osgood. 


Slow pass our days in childhood,— 
Every day seems like a century.— Bryant. 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy.— Wordsworth. 


See 
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ready large circle from London 
and Brighton. 1 had fairly won 
an enviable place among them. 
Catharine Cathart departed from 
her stately dignity enough to 
abruptly disclaim my faint sug- 
gesticn of intrusion, and pretty 
Madge gave me a reproachful 
glance. 
The latter, I perceived, was 
nothing loath to try a flirtation, 
but I shrewdly suspected it was 
as much to pique Edward Arma- 
dale from his sudden and seemingly violent interest 
in Eveline Eaton, who, having been always treated 
like one of the family, was still mingling among 
the guests in the drawing-room. 
“Don’t let us hear another word about leaving,” 
said my host, peremptorily. And, nothing loath, I 
forbore further speech or thought of intrusion, and 
allowed myself to enjoy to the utmost this sunny life 








services, and that he 1 only aff 1 when I 


ident) +i. 





1 that his master looked to me 
like a delicately constitutioned man. He took a great 
deal of unnecessary pains, I thought, to convince me 
that Mr. Jourdaine was in perfect health, never sick, 
indeed, without the first ailment. Hardly under- 
standing why, I made a note of the circumstance. I 











of careless pleasure, while at the same time I kept 
strict watch of John Jourdaine. 

1 managed to stumble upon Antoine very early one 
morning, before his master was out of his chamber. 
But a stone post would not have been more callous 
or uncommunicative. 

I only obtained these impressions—that Antoine 
was a faithful servant, and generously paid for his 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag o&f our Union.) 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
LIFE. 
What ts life? 
A gulf of troubled waters, where the soul, 
Like a vexed bark, is tossed upon the waves 
Of pain and pleasure by the wavering breath 
Of passions.— Miss Landon. 


Life treads on life, and heart on heart— 
We press too close in church and mart, 
To keep a dream or grave apart.— Miss Barrett. 


Weare all like swimmers in the sea, 
Toised on the top of a huge wave of Fate, 
Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall; 
And whether it will heave us up to land, 
Or whether it will roll us out to rea— 
Back out to sea, to the deep waves of death— 
We know not, and no search will make us know; 
Only the event will teach us in its hour. 
Matthew Arnoid. 
Homan life is chequered at the best, 
And joy and grief alternately preside, 
The good and evil demons of mankind.— Tracy. 


Who breathes must suffer; and who thinks must mourn, 
And he alone is blessed who ne'er was born.— Prior. 


The dust we tread upon was once alive 
Anji wretched.— Byron. 


CHILDHOOD. 
The history of paradise 
To woman's faith is clear, 
For happy childhood ever brings 
The Eden vision near; 
The vision when the earth was swayed 
By innocence and love, 
That summoned with an equal trust 
The tiger or the dove.— Mrs. Hale. 


‘Tis aye a solemn thing to me 

To look upon a babe that sleeps— 
Wearing in its spirit deeps 

The unrevealed mystery 

Of its Adam's taint and woe, 

Which, when they revealed lie, 

Will not let it slumber so.— Miss Barrett. 


Ah, well may sages bow to thee, 
Dear, loving, guileless Infancy ! 
And sigh beside their lofty lore 
For one untaught delight of thine, 
And feel they ‘d give their learning's store 
To know again thy truth divine.— Mrs. Osgood. 


Slow pass our days in childhood,— 
Every day seems like a century.— Bryant. 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy.— Wordsworth. 
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MR. JOHN JOURDAINE: 


—OR,— 


The Aeir of Millingford Reach. 
BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER III. 


T was a gay week which ensued. 
The Clayton party remained at 
Eglautine Terrace, and several 
additions were made to the al- 
ready large circle from London 
and Brighton. 1 had fairly won 
an enviable place among them. 
Catharine Cathart departed from 
her stately dignity enough to 
abruptly disclaim my fuint sug- 
gesticn of intrusion, and pretty 
Madge gave me a reproachful 
glance. 

The latter, I perceived, was 
nothing loath to try a flirtation, 
but I shrewdly suspected it was 

_as much to pique Edward Arma- 
dale from his sudden and ingly violent interest 
in Eveline Eaton, who, having been always treated 
like one of the family, was still mingling among 
the guests in the drawing-room. 

“Don’t let us hear another word about leaving,” 
said my host, peremptorily. And, nothing loath, I 
forbore further speech or thought of intrusion, and 
allowed myself to enjoy to the utmost this sunny life 
of careless pleasure, while at the same time I kept 
strict watch of John Jourdaine. 

1 managed to stumble upon Antoine very early one 
morning, before his master was out of his chamber. 
But a stone post would not have been more callous 
or uncommunicative. 

I only obtained these impressions—that Antoine 
was a faithful servant, and generously paid for his 
services, and that he seemed only affected when I 
iccidently ti 1 that his master looked to me 
like a delicately constitutioned man. He took a great 
deal of unnecessary pains, I thought, to convince me 
that Mr. Jourdaine was in perfect health, never sick, 
indeed, without the first ailment. Hardly under- 
standing why, I made a note of the circumstance. I 
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| quite positive that when he gained the carriage door | 


dwelt upon it more earnestly the next day. We were 
preparing to set forth in carriages to have a picnic at 
some famous old castle ruins. Mr. Jourdaine had 
proposed the idea, and was most enthusiastic in the 
arrangement of the day’s pleasure. He had quietly 
suggested that little May should be one of the party, 
and thus made sure of Eveline Eaton’s presence, 
however reluctant she might be about joining the 
party. I saw through his fondness for the child, but 
was glad enough myself of Eveline’s company to wish 
him success in the manceuvre. 

Everything was ready. The baskets all packed and 
loaded into the carriage which was to take the neces- 
sary servants. Most of the ladies, with parasols, 
shawls and hats, were gathered in 4 chattering, swil- 
ing group at the portal steps. The gentlemen were 
at the stables arranging the necessary seats, and 
counting out the required number, when Mr. Jour- 
daine came slowly down stairs, and passed me as I 
was lingering in the hall, waiting for a scarf Miss 
Madge had commissioned one of the maids to hunt 
up for her especial benefit. I was struck by a pecu- 
liar look on his face, a gray pallor, thickening his 
usual waxy transp y of plexion. Antoine 
was stowing packages into the elegant barouche of 
his master, and Mr. Jourdaine, looking at him in- 
tently, did not perceive my leaning figure behind the 
great statue of Minerva, 

He evidently tried his best to draw the man’s at- 
tention without betraying his presence to the others, 
but could not do it until he gave one quick, peculiar 
note, half whistle half song. Antoine dropped the 
dressing-case he was putting under the seat, as if he 
had received a bullet in his arm, and looked around 
for the source of the call, and then came promptly up 
the steps. 

“Curses upon the luck!” said John Jourdaine be- 
tween his teeth. ‘‘ This is to be one of my days, An- 
toine. I cannot go. Manage it for me, Antoine, and 
quickly. It will not belong.” And having said this, 
he stepped out upon the veranda with the rest of the 
party. 

Antoine stood a moment as if in a brown study, 
and then dashed up stairs. Before he returned the 
girl brought Madge’s scarf, and I went out with it. I 
stood, therefore, close beside him, when Mr. Jour- 
daine turned around at the sound of his name in 
Antoine’s voice. 

“What is it, Antoine? I have given you all my 
orders.” 

The docile servitor advanced with a grave, imper- 
turbable face, extending a letter. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir. I ought to have given 
you this letter last night. I forgot it, and kept it in 
my pocket.” 

The master took it, carelessly broke the seal, and 
then uttered an exclamation of regret and indig- 
nation. 

“You careless villain! ’’ ejaculated he; “ you have 
ruined my day’s pleasure. I might have gone over 
last night if you had done your duty, and delivered 
the letter. Now, good people, pity me, give me your 
condolences; I must give up the picnic and go to the 
next town on important business.” 

A murmur of disappointment and regret came from 
all sides. 

“0, do postpone the business. Surely a few hours 
will not matter. Or we will wait until to-morrow. 
You must go with us. We shall lose the life of the 
party.” 

“T cannot. It is utterly impossible. I am an idle 





“*T really am not competent to decide,” replied Ned 
Armadale. ‘1 know one thing, I should pitch that 
block of a John out of my sight in short order. He 
seems to me the one who hatches the mischief. I 
really believe he is a perfect tyrant. Did you see 
how he clutched at Jourdaine’s arm?” 

“ What is Mr. Jourdaine’s business?” asked I. 

“Faith! that’s the greatest mystery ofall. Every- 
body wonders, but no one is any wiser for his curios- 
ity. He is likely to receive, by-and-by, a splendid 
estate, but he has certainly, as yet, come into posses- 
sion of only a narrow pittance. Yet he is the most 
fastidious fellow, and lives like an eastern prince. 
All our fashionable people are crazy to secure him for 
their summer festivities. He has a little place some 
ten miles off, his Bird’s Nest, he calls it, but it isa 
perfect fairy temple; every room isa picture. Many 
a nobleman’s son might envy him its possession. By 
the way, Miss Madge, Lady Conmore is quite indig- 
nant at your mother for her success in keeping the 
lion so long. He has certainly been remarkably gra- 
cious. I never knew him to favor one locality for 
such a lengthy period. I suspect our fair Catharine 
has enslaved the invincible one, for he promised to 
be at Conmore House a week ago.” 

“Yes, mamma is quite proud of the distinction. 
But he certainly stays willingly ; no one puts the least 
restraint upon his movements. O, see, there is a 
party of gentlemen equestrians!” 

“ Jack Martin, and Hal. Hudson, as I live! Ho, 
Jack, where are you bound?” shouted young 
Armadale. 

The result was that our party received the addition 
of six young gentlemen, who pranced along by the 
carriages on their mettlesome steeds in the highest 
spirits. I counted it a very fortunate circumstance, 
for it released me from my attendance upon the la- 
dies of the family, and gave me opportunity, when 
we reached the picturesque picnic ground, to saunter 
away with Eveline Eaton and her little charge, and 
enjoy a long and confidential conversation. More 
than that, it gave me the first link in the chain of 
evidence for which I had come to search. 

The somewhat peculiar circumstances of our first 
meeting had entirely removed all formality and re- 
serve, and Eveline and I chatted with the freedom 
of old friends. I told her my whole history, disguis- 
ing nothing of the poverty and cbscurity of my 
parentage, and the hard struggling with which I had 
fought my way toward a position warranting me an 
honorable maintenance. And she, in return, related 
through what trying, bitter experience she had pass- 
ed before finding so welcome and genial a home as 
she enjoyed at Eglantine Terrace. A certain simi- 
larity in our past lives drew our sympatbies still 
more closely, and each was ready to enter into the 
other’s emotion. 

“You may imagine what a paradise the Terrace 
and its genial, kind-hearted inmates made for me 
after my dreary experience in other quarters,” said 
Eveline; ‘‘ nor can you wonder at my nervous terror 
at the threats of this man, who promises to be the 
serpent in my Eden. It is a perfect mystery to me 
what he can find in the humble, penniless governess 
to draw his thoughts or attentions, when he might, I 
fancy, win for himself the lovely and portioned 
daughter of Colonel Cathart. It is so unlike his 
character, I cannot think of it as genuine, disinter- 
ested love, that would gain my pity and respect, but 
I am all the time wondering what can be the motive, 
for I do not believe John Jourdaine sets himself so 





fellow usually, but when I do receive a , it 
is always impérative. Don’t add to my disappoint- 
ment by useless importunities. Go and enjoy this 
superb day, and tell me about it to-morrow. You’ll 
be sure to see me back again to-morrow, colonel. I 
can’t resist the attractions of Eglantine Terrace.” 


He spoke these words hurriedly, and it seemed to 
me with almost desperate exertion. There were 
great beads of perspiration on his forehead, and a 
wide circle of pallor around his lips. 

“Come, Antoine, there is no time to lose,” he said, 
and began to descend the steps. I did not observe | 
whether any one else followed him, but I lost not a 
single look, and I was sure that with every added | 
step his limbs faltered and stiffened. Nay, I was | 


| 
Antoine put him into it by sheer strength, as he | 
would have lifted a dead weight. The carriage | 
whirled away out of sight, however, and somewhat | 
subdued in spirit, our party was distributed into the 
remaining barouches. 

My best efforts did not secure me a seat in the same 
vehicle with Eveline Eaton. Madge Cathart, as she | 
established her pink muslin flounces on the cushioned | 
seat, beckoned gayly for me to come beside her, and | 
Edward Armadale and Rose Clayton followed. A | 
glance at the clouded face of the stately Catharine | 
confirmed my suspicion that her interest in John | 
Jourdaine was beyond that of a passing acquaint- 
ance. I was glad she was in another carriage when | 
my companions began discussing the unexpected 
summons in somewhat free fashion. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Rose Clayton, as we rolled away 
from the house, “ of all mysterious, inexplicable men, | 
John Jourdaine is the strangest. This is the twenti- 
eth time, to my certain knowledge, that he has thus 
abruptly retreated from an engagement. I can’t 
make him out. He is the most gifted creature— 
didn’t it seem to you that you were listening to wizard 
music the other day? I declare my flesh was creep- 
ing in cold shivers! But it is an uncanny brilliancy, 
after all. I never feel sure but he is going to fly up | 
to the moon, or go down into some yawning pit which 
may open to swallow him. Do you believe he had an 








engagement, Ned?” 


lously to the plishment of any object without 
a selfish or sordid motive.” 

“He isa man of mystery. From the conversation 
in the carriage, I judge that long acquaintance does 
not give any better insight into his character or 
surroundings,” replied I. 

“‘T have a nameless horror of him. His anger at 
my persistent refusal of his suit was something 
frightful. There was one circumstance that has puz- 
zled me sorely. He kept repeating that he always 
accomplished his ends, and that if 1 refused his de- | 





voted love, I should yet be thankful to accept his cold | 
regard, to escape misery and shame. And while he 
was saying it, his face white with passion, he called 
me by my mother’s maiden name instead of my own. 
It perplexed me to know how he found it out, for I 
am sure I have never mentioned my mother’s name 
while here at the Terrace.” 


| writer of that letter. 


She was painfully agitated, and could scarcely 
bring herself to believe in the glowing hopes I held 
out. 

“It is too beautiful. To be free from anxiety, from 
dependence, from the wearing chain of even such 
light servitude as this; to be able to indulge my 
tastes; to respond to the calls of charity. 0, indeed 
it will make you seem like a fairy prince, if it proves 
true,” she cried, between sparkling tears clinging to 
the silken eyelash, and joyful smiles breaking over 
the rosy lips. 

“ Ah!” cried I, stung by the sudden remembrance, 
it will raise between us the very barrier I dreaded. 
I had forgotten that. You will be the wealthy owner 
of that proud old estate, I the struggling, name- 
less republican, and all my fondest hopes will be 
wrecked.” 

The soft eyes smiled through the tears, and a faint 
color stole into her cheek. 

“T do not understand—” began she, and paused. 

“No wonder,” returned I, with almost angry vehe- 
mence. “It were something more than absurd for 
me to explain to you all the whirl of convincing 
thought which has just gone scathing through my 
brain. Whatever other folly I have been guilty of, I 
have never been accused of fostering a mercenary 
spirit. I am no fortune-hunter.” 

“No one would ever attribute such unworthy mo- 
tives to you,” said she, gently. “ Whatever comes 
from this affair, I shall only look upon you as the 
most kindly and self-forgetful friend I have known.” 


I was lost a few moments in moody silence, then 
brightening, and quite ashamed of my selfishness, I 
began to ask her for the proofs of her being the true 
and legal heir of Ada Derne. 

“All my mother’s papers are in a little box which 
I deposited with an humble friend of mine, a woman 
who was once a servant of my mother’s. She keeps 
a small shop in Liverpool, and as I was journeying to 
and fro, companion to a sick lady, after father’s death, 
I left them with Nancy Lermont for safe keeping. 1 
can send for them by express and receive them in 
three days, certain.” 

‘You had better do so. Orstay. I must go to 
Dingley Moor and communicate this discovery to 
Squire Ned. Had you not better write to the woman, 
giving her directions to deposit them in my keeping, 
and I will run up on the express train and get them. 
Until matters are legally arranged, we had best keep 
silence about the whole affair.” 

“TI will write the moment we return. If it should 
prove true, how shall I ever be able to repay this 
kindness? But 1 dare not trust myself to credit it. 
The Millingford heirs will yet appear.” 

“ Squire Ned thinks not. He does not believe that 
Ralph Millingford married, and he has full confidence 
in the old man’s dying impression, that the wronged 
s0n was waiting to meet him on the other side of the 
grave. However, he has sent out very definite ad- 
vertisements to America, such as he could not seatter 
in Great Britain, asking the heirs of Ralph Milling- 
ford to come forward and receive a certain legacy. 
We shall hear from them speedily if there are any 
such in existence. I shall go over to Dingley Moor 
at once with the good news. Squire Ned will exult 
at his penetration, for he declared this Jourdaine had 
the clue he could not discover. No wonder the man 
is so persistent. A disinterested suitor, indeed P’ 

“Tt explains everything for me. I knew it was not 
for myself he sought me. Catharine Cathart is far 
more to his aristocratic tastes; but the bulk of Colonel 
Cathart’s fortune, you know, is entailed upon the 
only son, who is in Germany at the university, and 
the dowry wil] be comparatively small for the daugh- 
ters. I have heard Mrs. Cathart lament the irjustice 
of the arrangement. Yes, now I understand Mr. 
Jcbn Jourdaine’s motives thoroughly.” 

“It’s a fortunate thing for us that he was kept 
away from the picnic to-day. He wouki have been 
likely to spoil this explanation of ours.” 

“Yes, I was devoutly thankful to the unknown 
My poor father! would that he 
had lived to know of this brilliant prospect. Half 
the pangs of death were occasioned by his anxiety for 
me.” 

“How singularly alike our past experience has 
been! except that it was my father who died when 
I was a mere child, and left my poor mother to grieve 


— 





A great light broke upon me. I seized her hand | 
and wrung it joyously. 

“TI know the name, too. It is Millingford,” cried I. | 

She turned her brown eyes upon me in perplexity 
and amazement. 

“I do not understand you. Her name was Ada 
Derne before she was married. She used to live 
somewhere in this shire.” 

I was a little disappointed, nevertheless still very 
glad, and kept my clasp of her hand. 

“TI know the whole secret,” said I. “My dear 
Miss Eveline, allow me to congratulate you. You 
stand the second heir to a very large property, and 
John Jourdaine’s claim is good for nothing when | 
yours is advanced. You are right, he has a sordid | 
motive for his persistent and unmanly suit.” | 

The soft brown eyes wore a look of almost pitiful 
distress. 

“Surely you would not jest with me; you of all | 
others who must understand what a bitter disap- 
pointment it would be to find myself mocked with | 
deceitful hopes,” she faltered. | 

“ Not for the world, my dear Miss Eveline. You 
have certainly heard about the great Millingford es- 
tate. Let me tell you the whole story, and the true 
reason of my visit at Eglantine Terrace.” And 
thereupon I told her every word. 








and agonize over her son’s desolate lot, and with you 
the mother was the first to go. Perhaps they are 
abie to look down upon us now and give their blessing 
to our friendship.” 

A solemn shadow crept upon her face, and I myself 
was silent a long time. It was broken by little May, 
who had all the while been frisking amid the flowers, 
with her pet spaniel, under the eye of her governess, 
but not within hearing. 

She came dancing toward us, with her we@hands 
stained with berries. 

“O, Miss Eaton, may I go now to the tables? I 
am 80 thirsty! May is so tired!” 

I took the dear little creature into my arms and 
carried her to the grassy slope in the shade of the 
stately ruins. where the servants were busy setting 
out the luncheon. Madge Cathart playfully accused 
me of truancy, and summoned me to her side, and I 
saw no more of Eveline that day. 

On the next 1 announced my intention of taking a 
trip to the next town. My plea to the colonel was a 
little needed replenishment of my wardrobe, but at 
the town where my host’s carriage lef: me, I took the 
train and posted off to Dingley Moor. Squire Ned 
was as much astonished as delighted with che intelli- 
gence I brought. 





















“ Glorious, glorious!” exclaimed he, his genial face 
all aglow with honest delight. ‘It will indeed rejoice 
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I could not help laughing at his comical face, de- 
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ny heart to see the ‘old house ehrown open again. “It 
is something of a disappvintment that it should be 
none of poor Ralph’s people, but it ix infinitely better 
than that John Jourdaine should have it.” 

“How came you to find him out, Squire Ned? 
he seems universally admired and cuurted,” I said. 

“Ah! he showed the cleven foot one day. He de- 
clared the other claims forfeited, and proposed to 
enter into possession at once. I coolly informed him 
he would not obtain my consent until I had exhausted 
every method of search for the proper heirs. He fired 
at that word, and was fairly insolent. I angered him 
still more by my contemptuous coolness, and he went 
into a perfect spasm of rage. I was frightened at the 
man’s wild looks and livid paleness, but that French 
valet he carries around with him, as a lady does her 
dressing-maid, came and actually picked him up and 
trotted him off. I don’t know which amazed me 


most, the master’s passion or the servant’s noncha- | 


lance. Mr. John Jourdaine has hated me ever since 

that day, and I haven’t cherished a remarkable de- 

gree of affection for his highness. I am thankful 
some one else is to have the dear old place, and that 

I may still be able to visit at Millingfurd Reach. I 
want to see the lady. You say she is well bred and 
refined. So was the mother; so should be any one 
who assumes a place vacated by that courtly old gen- 
tleman. Well, well, this is better than I expected. 
What a relief it will be to have the affair off my mind. 
I must see the young woman, Romaine, I must pay 
a visit to the Terrace. You shall give me one train 
the start of you, and I’1] be there when you arrive, so 
that none need suspect your absence was connected 
with me. What do you say?” 

“That it is a good arrangement. I know you will 
be relieved when you see Eveline Eaton. You will 
not be concerned for the dignity of the old place, after 
a single glance into her face.” 

Therefore it happened when I returned to Eglan- 
tine Terrace, Squire Ned was among the group on 
the veranda, ani came forward as eagerly as the 
others to give me greeting. 

I glanced along the group. Eveline Eaton was 
there, looking brightly happy. John Jourdaine was 
nowhere to be seen. I was just about to whisper an 
inquiry concerning him, when his carriage appeared 
on the avenue, with the ubiquitous Antoine by his 
side; and I learned by the conversation, that it was 
his first appearance since the morning of the pienic. 

He looked ghastly pale still, and there were hollow 
circles beneath his eyes. 

.“ Why Jourdaine, man, you have been ill,” ex- 
claimed Colonel Cathart, in a tone of consternation, 
as he advanced to meet him. 

‘Nonsense, my good host; don’t you know I am 
never ill?” replied John Jourdaine, with just the 
slightest shade of annoyance. 

“But you look as if you had just emerged from a 
severe sickness. You are as pale as death.” 

“Well, I can’t help that. Iassure you I am very 
well. I was never particularly ruddy, like you jolly 
squires; I have been working hard over business 
matters, and have had little sleep at night, which 
may account for whatever change your sharp eyes 
espy. And how do I find ail these good people? 
And how passed off the famous picnic? And what is 
the next entertainment on the programme?” 

He asked these questions in a gay voice, and moved 
rather impatiently from Colonel Cathart, into the 
group of ladies and gentlemen. When bis eye fell 
upon Squire Ned, there went a dull red flush over 
his tace, and almost instinctively he turned to look at 
Eveline Eaton. She preserved an admirably com- 
posed countenance, and his forehead cleared again. 
Meantime the ladies closed around him with animat- 
ed descriptions of a proposed excursion and ball, and 
he seemed entirely absorbed by their remarks. I 
seized the opportunity to drop an eager question in 
Squire Ned’s ear. 

“You have talked with Eveline Eaton. What do 
you think of her?” 

“She is an angel. I am quite overjoyed. It will 
be pleasant enough to see the old house open again, 
but to have her there, and you, you sly young dog, it 
is quite too delightful.” 

“*Me!—Squire Ned—I do not understand you,” 
stammered I. 

Pooh, pooh! As if I didn’t know anything about 
young folks. I saw how you were situated the tirst 
time you mentioned her name at Dingley Moor; and 
since I’ve been here, I’ve taken pains to watch her 
face when I talked about you. Heigh ho! it’s pretty 
much the same story everywhere. I was a young 
fellow, head over heels in love myself, once; it's 
likely I shouldn’t know the symptoms.” 

“You are entirely mistaken, squire,” answered I, 
with some heat, feeling my forehead and ears tingle 
beneath? a burning blush. ‘I admire Miss Eaton 
very much; I am sure he will be a fortunate man 
who obtains her; but it will not be a poor, nameless 
adventurer, like myself, who will marry the heiress 
of all that wealth.” 

“Nonsense! I say again,” said the squire, clapping 
me on the shoulder; ‘‘ you deserve her, lad; 1 shall 
be the first to say that.” 

‘*T shall never ask her, though I am utterly mis- 
erable without her. I shall see her established in 
her rights, and then I shall go home to America,” 
answered I, in stubborn pride. 

** Don’t be too positive, my lad. These sweet little 
girls have a way of proposing themselves which is ir- 
resistible. If she finds that great estate too much 
care for her delicate strength, and meekly begs you 
to look out for it, for her sake, how are you going to 
refuse?” 





epite te my annoyance. But we were specdily separated 
by the confusion attendant upon the appearance of a 
servant bearing a silver tray fairly piled with letters. 
A laughing, clamorous group surrounded him at this 
palpable proof of the arrival of the mail. I saw Eve- 
line Eaton receive one, and slip away with it into the 
house, and I knew that I had something to do with 
its communication, when I obeyed her beckoning 
gesture, and followed her down into the gardens 
after her return to the veranda. 

It was a very grave face which turned to me, and I 
exclaimed, anxiously : 

“ What have you heard?” 

A gentleman has been to Nancy and taken away 
the box of papers. He told her that I sent for it, and 
the poor thing believed it. There can be no question 
about the person, Mr. Romaine. He holds every 
proof that could establish my claim.” 

I tried to hide the dismay which fell upon me. 

“We will compel him to give them up. The 
woman can describe him. Besides, she can establish 
your identity herself, if she knew your mother while 
she was at Millingford Reach. Don’t be dismayed, 
yet.” 

Nevertheless, it was with a deepened conviction of 
fresh difficulties in our path that I went to Squire 
Ned, and got him away up in my chamber for a 
confidential talk. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JOHN JOURDAINE seemed conscious that there 
was a little under-current of conjecture and suspicion 
concerning his singular departure, and it seemed to 
me that he was making stupendous exertions to over- 
come and remove it. He became the life of the place. 
Even I was obliged to confess him one of the most 
brilliant and rarely gifted persons I had ever met. 
Again and again I found myself hanging breathlessly 
upon his words, and drew myself away with an an- 
gry jerk. No pleasure was complete for the company, 
unless he was there to direct and enjoy. He seemed 
to have possessed himself of a magic spell to draw all 
thoughts to him, and command all the adulation he 
desired. Oniy Eveline Eaton shrank away from his 
bewitching presence with a shiver of horror. I could 
see that she grew pale and weary-looking. The sus- 
pense of the fate of her brilliant hopes wore upon her. 
Squire Ned had gone up to Liverpool to see the 
woman, Nancy Lermont, and until his return we 
were to keep utter silence. I did not obtain any op- 
portunity to speak with her without drawing the at- 
tention of the others, which at present I had no de- 
sire to do, for the constant whirl of festivities kept 
me in the society of the guests, and now Eveline no 
longer joined the parties away from the house. I 
was extremely annoyed at the circumstance, and 
managed one morning to beg her to go with a boat- 
ing excursion, to please me. Shesmiled rather sadly, 
and replied: 

“T shall go, certainly, if I am asked.” 

The look of pained perplexity on her face haunted 
me, when I was on the lake, in the midst of the light- 
hearted company, and perceived that Eveline was 
not there. Soshe had received no invitation. What 
could it mean? I seized the first opportunity which 
presented itself to ask Catharine Cathart if Miss 
Eaton was ill, that she had not joined the party? 

There went a cold flash of anger across her blue 
eyes. 

“What, the governess? O, well, we thought it 
time there should be some sort of a boundary set, 
when she grew too exorbitant in her demands,” re- 
plied she, in a counterfeited tone of carelessness, 
through which I readily perceived the vindictive 
anger. 

“You surprise me! I thought her one of the most 
unpretending, unassuming persons I had ever met,” 
answered I, gravely. 

“So does papa insist; so thought we all of us; but 
80 it has not proved, by any means. One would think 
she might be satisfied with being made like one of 
us; but the young lady is ambitious and designing. 
She is one of the most arrant coquettes, I should 
think, that she has assailed so many susceptible 
hearts. Confess now, Mr. Romaine, that you are 
also one of the victims.” 

I could not restrain the indignation I felt. 
“Indeed, Miss Catharine, there has been nothing 
of the sort. Some one must have prejudiced you 
against an unoffending young lady,” I said, warmly. 

She gave a short, artificial laugh. 

“Still under the glamor? Well, I can’t convince 
you as readily as I did Mr. Jourdaine. He confessed 
to the singular power she could exert upon him.” 

“Mr. Jourdaine? Humph! So it is he who has 
opened your eyes to this new discovery. I doubt not 
but that it was through his means you first came to 
imagine such a thing, Miss Catharine.” 

A brilliant red surged into her fair cheek; her blue 
eyes flashed angrily. 

“TIT do not know the drift of such a remark, Mr. 
Romaine,” said she, haughtily. 

I saw that I had innocently wounded her pride, 
and I returned, eagerly: 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Catharine, if anything I 
have said offends you. It was certainly uninten- 
tional.” 

She looked a moment steadily into my face, and 
then said frankly, with a troubled smile: 

“I believe you; you are absolved.” And walked 
away, still with a heightened color. 

After this 1 was ready to agree with Eveline, that 
Miss Catharine had listened too eagerly to John 
Jourdaine’s fascinating words, and I understood bet- 





ter the grave, worn look on Eveline Eaton’s face. 


The serpent had entered her Eden; her happy rela- 
tions with the family were disturbed by this evil 
whisper of John Jourdaine’s. I pictured to myself 
just how adroitly he had managed to play upon the 
high-spirited, haughty Catharine’s interest in him, 
so that her jealous indignation was directed against 
the presumptuous governess. 

Much as I sympathized with Eveline, I felt myself 
powerless to help her, for my relations as a guest in 
the house, would scarcely admit of remonstrance. 
But an event soon occurred which gave me better 
opportunity to know the truth of the matter. 

Some of the guests had taken their departure from 
the Terrace, and there was left now but a small and 
choice band. The cream of the cream, as Mr. Jour- 
daine gayly remarked, while waving his hand to the 
departing guests. 

“How we shall miss them!” exclaimed Madge, 
with a rather lugubrious face, as we returned slowly 
from the steps where we had followed to give farewell 
to the departures, and gathered together in the little 
parlor. ‘Only eight of us left, when we were glori- 
ous with more than a score. It’s a pity people can’t 
be everywhere at the same time.” 

“T am afraid some of us would be wofully de trop,” 
said Mr. Jourdaine, with one of his beaming glances. 
“ Now, good people, you are not going to be allowed 
to fall into melancholy. I’m going to give you a 
pleasant day. Miss Catharine, may I order the horses 
for us all? Two barouches will answer nicely. We 
are going to ride in a new direction, and take a peep 
into a Bird’s Nest.” 

* ¥ know, O Mr. Jourdaine, I know,” cried Madge, 
clapping her hands, gleefully. ‘That Will, indeed, 
be delightful.” 

“What do you know?” asked Catharine, in 
surprise at her sister's excitement. 

“T know what the Bird’s Nest is. Mr. Jourdaine 
is going to take us to that dear, mysterious, fairy 
nook of his.” 

Catharine’s face glowed likewise. She rung the 
bell herself with unusual eagerness. 

Mr. Jourdaine, smiling still, went up to her and 
said a few words which reached my ear, sitting, as I 
did, in the window-recess, close beside them. 

‘Miss Catharine, I promised little May to show 
her sometime an automaton music-box of mine, too 
cumbersome to be portable. What if we have the 
little lady with us to-day? I suppose it will involve 
taking the governess, too, for I do believe I promised 
at the same time that she should be with May when 
the treasure was exhibited. But I like to keep my 
word. A broken promise is an ugly thing to be 
thrown into a person’s teeth. Let me absolve myself 
this time. Your presence, surely, will be able to save 
me from harm.” 

He bowed as he said it, and fixed upon her a glance 
of bewildering splendor from those Jewish eyes. 
His voice, too, was rich with dreamy tenderness. 
Catharine Cathart’s hand trembled when it was again 
laid upon the bell-rope, and I knew her heart was 
fluttering with blissful overflow of hope. 

This explained to me why Eveline was again of the 
party. I fancied Mr. Jourdaine would have cheer- 
fully dispensed with my presence, but Colonel Cath- 
art’s open rejoicings at my being able to have ‘a 
glimpse of a tiny nook fit for Oberon, he could only 
bow and repeat that he should be very happy indeed 
to show the American gentleman an English Hum- 
ming-Bird’s Nest, which, though nothing astonishing, 
was yet unique in its way. 

I was reatly exceedingly pleased with the idea. 
Aside from my curiosity, there were many motives 
to urge me to join them. I saw by Eveline’s qu'e‘ 
face, when she made her appearance, leading the 
blithe little May, that she was not aware it was 

anything but a common ride. 

We set forth without any delay, and all in excellent 
spirits. Catharine Cathart had so far departed from 
her accustomed stately calm, as to rival the hoyden- 
ish Madge in her gay sallies. The country through 
which we passed was that of an agricultural district, 
and once we crossed the main of @ pop 
village. Then the way wound along shady groves, 
cool green meadows, and fields of pasturage, and at 
last seemed to be taking us into the heart of a dense 
wood. I looked up inquiringly into Colonel Cathart’s 
face when the carriage which was leading the way 
turned into a smooth, grassy lane. 

He smiled at my surprise, and answered the mute 
inquiry. ‘It’s a Bird’s Nest, you know, and they do 
not build in the public haunts. You must be prepar- 
ed for something unique whatever emanation comes 
from Mr. Jourdaine’s brain.” 

Still wilder and uninhabited grew the way. Trees 
were lying here and there at the side of the road, 
felled by the heedless woodcutter, or smitten. by the 
sharp stroke of lightning. Great thickets of vine and 
bramble overhung the path in untrimmed luxuri- 
ance. A flight of birds went whizzing and twittering 
away from the first intrusion, and I saw two timid 
rabbits leap desperately across a bank to gain the 
covert of the trees, while bright-eyed squirrels in 
pairs kept us company, skimming along the hedges in 
triumphant defiance of our more snail-like pace. 

Then a little brooklet bubbled along beside us for 
some way, until suddenly, with a short curve, it 
swept away into a meadow, and left us to enter a 
charming grove. 

And here, in a smooth, open space, against what 
seemed a mammoth rock and a sheer, precipitous 
height, we came to a dead pause. I peered around 
eagerly, but could discover no sign of the house. Was 
it indeed a veritable bird’s nest? 

Blithe May sprang out of the carriage and ran to 








mounted, was seating Catharine on the velvety turf. 

“O, Mr. Jourdaine, is this all the house you have 

got? And where is the music-box?” 
His musical langh rung out richly. 

“* Why, in the tree, little one; there is the music- 
box—hark!”’ 

Sure enough, from the very topmost bough of a tall 
pine floated down the liquid melody of a thrush. 

And then he passe4 on from one to another of the 
group, bidding each one welcome in such choice lan- 
guage, with such winning gracefulness of manner, 
the man seemed almost transfurmed into a demi-god. 
Even I stared at him in dumb amazement, so royally 
beautiful did he look, so benignantly gracious, so 
superior to common clay was every look and gesture. 

And yet I fancied I caught an instant’s glimpse of 
the arch fiend within, which had wrapped around it- 
self so angelic a guise, when he bent over little May, 
kissing her gayly. Others saw only the caress to the 
child. 1 knew that he had spoken one swift, low sen- 
tence to the governess, by the pallor that settled 
upon her sweet face. 

When all had alighted, the owner of the Bird’s 
Nest produced an ivory whistle, and blew three 
shrill blasts upon it; whereupon, in a trice three men 
made their appearance, as it seemed from the very 
bowels of the earth, or from the hidden chambers of 
the great rock. They went at once to the carriages, 
and began to unharness the horses, and presently 
they led the prancing animals away through a path 
leading around the rock. I wondered if the dumb 
creatures queried ac curiously as I what would be 
the termination of that path. 

But no one was kept long in suspense, Gallantly 
offering an arm, one to Mrs. Cathart and the other to 
Catharine, John Jourdaine led the way around the 
rock, and lo! as if a genii answered his command, 
there before us nestled a perfect gem of a cottage, 
amidst the most exquisitely cultivated tiny garden and 

walks, in which neithv.™4 leaf, nor pebble, nor spear 
of grass seemed to have been placed out of symmetry. 
Everything was the very perfection of fastidious 
nicety, only on a Lilliputian scale. Nestled there in 
the green hollow, secure from observation until one 
came directly upon it, it was indeed more like a 
bird’s nest than anything else, and one could only 
think of its being the home of some such fairy-like, 
dainty, honey-fed creature as a humming-bird. 

Scarceiy anything of the walls could be seen, for 
the house was one bower of glossy vines, carefully 
trained to spread over the surface, but parting at the 
arched windows with a framework of some climbing 
plant, gorgeous with blossoming, whose roots were 
hid from sight beneath the green canopy, in hanging 
pots. The doorway was a graceful porch, with 
slender pinnacles on either side. We entered to the 
rippling melody of the wonderful music-box, and lit- 
tle May’s eyes went eagerly around in search of it, 
but found only an egg-shell cage of gilded wire, in 
which was a small greyish-brown bird, which, rous- 
ing at the entrance of the guests, fluttered its wings 
and chattered in a clear, human-like voice, “‘ Wel- 
come, good friends! Gvod friends, welcome!” 

“O what is that? It is not a parrot,” cried May. 

“No, my child, but a little East Indian traveller, 
who, after an infinite deal of pains, and some danger, 
crossed the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic, to make 
my Bird’s Nest merry,” answered the host. 

He did not linger at the cage, which was swinging 
above some tall cactus biossoms, growing from an 
alabaster urn, but led on his guests. Everything I 
saw impressed me still more profoundly with the re- 
markable genius and the exquisite taste of the man 
who was our host. 1 understood and admired the 
daring policy which, conscious that ordinary means 
would make no mark in a land of princely luxury 
and enormous landed estates, had chosen rather to 
indulge only in the rare and unique, on an infinites- 
imal scale, trusting to a faultless taste and vivid 
imagination to produce as favorable an impression as 
stately grandeur and imposing magnificence. 

“There’s many a titled lady and noble lord would 
give halt his rent-roll to come here as a guest,” 
whispered Colonel Cathart to me. And I did not 
doubt the assertion. 

We made a pause in a sylvan retreat; a room 
which was sufficiently large for a dozen people, but 
which would have been overcrowded with many 
more. One side was of wide, iron-sashed glass doors, 
which were left ajar, and revealed the brilliant and 
fragrant treasures beyond. The little oasis of bloom 
would have been absurd, a mere speck, in any one of 
the conservatories of the great houses in the shire, 
but here it was a bower for Titania to dream in. 
There was not a common or ungraceful plant, not a 
withered blossom, or faded leaf, or twisted stalk 
among them. They were not in coarse pots, but in 
milky-white vases of quaint Etruscan shape, and 
ranged on bamboo shelves, whose supports were 
dettly-carved caryatides. The brilliant blossoms 
drew our eyes first, but presently we were able to 
glance around ti room in which we stood. It was 
as unlike other people’s rooms, as John Jourdaine’s 
fancy was more quaint and vivid than ordinary 
mortals. 

The floor was a mosaic pavement of black and 
white marble. The walls were pure white, with a 
lozenged border in dead ae Long, low divans 
in glossy white linen, g hioned, and tas- 
seled with gold cord, were “nely disposed around 
the room, straight through the centre of which ran a 
partition formed of orange trees in pots, whose coarse 
texture was entirely concealed by trailing ferns and 
velvety moss. At each end of the room was a grace- 
fal fountain, a winged girl pouring the foamy shower 








the spot where Mr. Jourdaine, having just dis- 


over a laughing babe in the marble basin. 
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The ladies were ushered on one side th 
screen, the gentlemen on the other. An 
waited on the guests, removing wrappers, 1) 
a large mirror, swinging in a standing fi: 
ranged every needed toilet luxury. Pre: 
were all ready to be escorted to the draw: 











Antoine, in full blaze of glory, swung open .. 
and bade us enter. If I attempt to der. 
room, I shall never succeed in giving the be», 
effect it had upon the eye. I will venture : 
there was not another apartment like it thi« 
dors of Pompeii. It wasev: 
remembrance of some glimpse of those burie 
that light pillars ran around the long, nar: 
entwined with living blossoms, which dra 
nance from urn-like pots of alabaster, pla 
base of each. Statues, pictures, gems of 
were there, but sparsely scattered with stu: 
to avoid heaviness and profusion. The pil! 
dead-white marble, with narrow, gilded la’ 
the'trailing blossoms. It was observable t!. 
were but three colors in the room. The w: 








pale yellow, panelled with narrow gilt mo 
The divans and chairs were cushioned wit) 
liant purple cloth. The silken drapery of | 
dows was a heavy royal purple, made like 
cloud by a rippling overflow of misty white | 
the flowers, lavished everywhere with a . 
hand, were only milky-white, and varying 
from the pale-tinted heliotrope, to the ric 
purple of the pansy. The carpet was a w. 
thing. I knew, before Colonel Cathart w! 
me, that John Jourdaine had designed and : 
tended it. The groundwork was white, auc 
with the most perfect representation of the 
which adorned the vases—not another spray « 
nothing but one bed of glowing, gleaminy 
pansies. The whole effect was sumptuous, — 
myself involuntarily shrinking from stepping 
and dropping my voice in a sort of rapturo 
when I answered the wondering comments 
companions. 
‘The host’s gracious and playful vivacity p 
dispersed the restraint which settled upon th 
when first entering this imperial, although c 
tively tiny drawing-room. 
He talked lightly and carelessly of his do! 
lish t, his bachelor housekeeping—yet I fi 
could read his satisfaction at its impression u 
guests in every look and gesture. 

In one end of the long apartment was a sor 
window, before which fell the foam-laced pur 
tains. In due seasun, the master of the hou: 
the cord, swept back the heavy silken folds, 
ceived a burst of delighted surprise from the 
ny. A magnificent piano was standing there 
was the prospect beyond, which had awake 
applause of his guests. The glass doors swu 
upon a flight of steps, which led down to a 
lake, on which was rocking gayly a pair of sa’ 
Like everything else there, it had taken us 





prise. It was our first hint of the vicinity 

charming sheet of water. 

John Jourdaine, standing before the piano 
up a spirited boating-song, and, in less than 
hour from that time, all the party was skimm 
the lake, in the pretty boats, the Swan 
Petrel. 

. On the return, came the crowning marvel 

the rose-tinted, rose-laid, rose-dressed banque 
where again his close regard for blending c 
lowed no unharmonious tint. The china wa 
pellucid pearl, on which some fairy sprite ha 
ed a single flower—one to a piece, but all of « 
blossoms, and executed in the highest styl 
The glasses were glowing ruby from Boh 
delicate crystals, frail enough to have been fi 
in sport by the Arctic gnome. A complete ga 
roses encircled the table, and fruits of all so 
piled into artistic groups, each in itself a 
The very ices were moulded singly. Mr. Jo’ 
with one of his sweetest smiles, brought to C: 
Cathart a tiny vase, holding a single whi 
which dissolved like a drop of nectar, the fic 
quisitely delicious with one flavor, the vase 
attractive with another. At the same time, 
brought to me a glass plate, with a morni 
rising from a wee basket, and handed Colonel 
a pine-apple, perfectly representing the fruit 

and taste, as though it had been sleeping in t 

of an Arctic iceberg. 

“Jourdaine—Jourdaine, you must have f 
the secret of the passage to the North Po 
the colonel, gayly. ‘These are not ices, but 
flowers, which grew once, either on Parnass 
Eden, and have been preserved ever sinc 
grim hiding-place of the Ice King.” 

“O, I don’t keep such an establishment. 
Where one bas an egg-shell like this, he m 
after things himself. I took a fancy, one day 
the moulds made. I am glad if they please 
replied. 


and the latter Jed the way from the apartm 
Eaton following. I think some of the other 
this little circumstance, for Miss Catharine | 
her white shoulders, and then whisperec 
mother. 











It was at this refreshment-room I first 1 
singular expression on Eveline Eaton’s face. 
not fathom it. It seemed a blending of 
fear, resolution and uncertainty. I was sur] 
see that she voluntarily sought out the } 
spoke some few words to him, with an eager! 
astonished me, and actually with a smile on 
It seemed some request, for, with a bow an 
he called Antoine, spoke a few brief words 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








The ladies were ushered on one side the orange 
screen, the gentlemen on the other. An attendant 
waited on the guests, removing wrappers, and before 
alarge mirror, swinging in a standing frame, was 
ranged every needed toilet luxury. Presently we 
were all ready to be escorted to the drawing-room. 
Antoine, in full blaze of glory, swung open the door, 
and bade us enter. If I attempt to describe the 
room, I shall never succeed in giving the bewitching 
effect it had upon the eye. I will venture to affirm 
there was not another apartment like it this side the 
excavated splendors of Pompeii. It was evidently in 
remembrance of some glimpse of those buried saloons, 
that light pillars ran around the long, narrow room, 
entwined with living blossoms, which drank suste- 
nance from urn-like pots of alabaster, placed at the 
base of each. Statues, pictures, gems of every art 
were there, but sparsely scattered with studied care, 
to avoid heaviness and profusion. The pillars were 
dead-white marble, with narrow, gilded lattices for 
the'trailing blossoms. It was observable that there 
were but three colors in the room. The walls were 
pale yellow, panelled with narrow gilt mouldings. 
The divans and chairs were cushioned with a bril- 
liant purple cloth. The silken drapery of the win- 
dows was a heavy royal purple, made like a sunset 
cloud by a rippling overflow of misty white lace, and 
the flowers, lavished everywhere with a prodigal 
hand, were only milky-white, and varying shades, 
from the pale-tinted heliotrope, to the rich dark- 
purple of the pansy. The carpet was a wonderful 
thing. I knew, before Colonel Cathart whispered 
me, that John Jourdaine had designed and superin- 
tended it. The groundwork was white, aud strewn 
with the most perfect representation of the pansies 
which adorned the vases—not another spray or bud— 
nothing but one bed of glowing, gleaming velvet 
pansies. The whole effect was sumptuous. I found 
myself involuntarily shrinking from stepping firmly, 
and dropping my voice in a sort of rapturous awe, 
when I answered the wondering comments of my 
companions. 

‘The host’s gracious and playful vivacity presently 
dispersed the restraint which settled upon the party, 
when first entering this imperial, although compara- 
tively tiny drawing-room. 

He talked lightly and carelessly of his doll-estab- 
lishment, his bachelor housekeeping—yet I fancied I 
could read his satisfaction at its impression upon his 
guests in every look and gesture. 

In one end of the long apartment was a sort of bay 
window, before which fell the foam-laced purple cur- 
tains. In due seasun, the master of the house drew 
the cord, swept back the heavy silken folds, and re- 
ceived a burst of delighted surprise from the compa- 
ny. A magnificent piano was standing there, but it 
was the prospect beyond, which had awakened the 
applause of his guests. The glass doors swung open 
upon a flight of steps, which led down to a dimpled 
lake, on which was rocking gayly a pair of sail-boats. 
Like everything else there, it had taken us by sur- 
prise. It was our first hint of the vicinity of the 
charming sheet of water. 

John Jourdaine, standing before the piano, struck 
up a spirited boating-song, and, in less than half an 
hour from that time, all the party was skimming over 
the lake, in the pretty boats, the Swan and the 
Petrel. 

On the return, came the crowning marvel of all— 
the rose-tinted, rose-laid, rose-dressed banquet-room, 
where again his close regard for blending colors al- 
lowed no unharmonious tint. The china was like a 
pellucid pearl, on which some fairy sprite had stamp- 
ed a single flower—one to a piece, but all of different 
blossoms, and executed in the highest style of art. 
The glasses were glowing ruby from Bohemia, or 
delicate crystals, frail enough to have been fashioned 
in sport by the Arctic gnome. Acomplete garland of 
roses encircled the table, and fruits of all sorts were 
piled into artistic groups, each in itself a picture. 
The very ices were moulded singly. Mr. Jourdaine, 
with one of his sweetest smiles, brought to Catharine 
Cathart a tiny vase, holding a single white rose, 
which dissolved like a drop of nectar, the flower ex- 
quisitely delicious with one flavor, the vase equally 
attractive with another. At the same time, Antoine 
brought to me a glass plate, with a morning-glory 
rising from a wee basket, and handed Colonel Cathart 
a pine-apple, perfectly representing the fruit in looks 
and taste, as though it had been sleeping in the heart 
of an Arctic iceberg. 

“Jourdaine—Jourdaine, you must have fathomed 
the secret of the passage to the North Pole!” said 
the colonel, gayly. ‘‘ These are not ices, but genuine 
flowers, which grew once, either on Parnassus, or in 
Eden, and have been preserved ever since, in the 
grim hiding-place of the Ice King.” 

“0, I don’t keep such an estabiishment as yours. 
Where one bas an egg-shell like this, he must look 
after things himself. I took a fancy, one day, to have 
the moulds made. I am glad if they please you,” he 
replied. 

It was at this refreshment-room I first noticed a 
singular expression on Eveline Eaton’s face. I could 
not fathom it. It seemed a blending of hope and 
fear, resolution and uncertainty. I was surprised to 

see that she voluntarily sought out the host, and 
spoke some few words to him, with an eagerness that 
astonished me, and actually with a smile on her lips. 
It seemed some request, for, with a bow and smile, 
he called Antoine, spoke a few brief words to him, 
and the latter led the way from the apartment, Miss 
Eaton following. I think some of the others noticed 
this little circumstance, for Miss Catharine shrugged 
her white shoulders, and then whispered to her 
mother. 




















CHAPTER V. 


MEANTIME the company returned to the drawing- 
room, or wandered with pleased curiosity over the 
whole place. There were eight rooms in the house, 
but each one was a marvel in itself. I should say all 
but one. There was one door carefully locked, into 
which I had seen no one enter. Madge Cathart had 
tried the door twice, and finding it did not yield, she 
said, with one of her arch nods, looking straight into 
the host’s face: 

“Ah, here is the skeleton, or the Bluebeard cham- 
ber!” 

Just the faintest shade of annoyance crossed John 
Jourdaine’s face; but he laughed merrily, as he 
replied: 

“Yes, that is the Ogre’s den. Don’t presume to 
ask an entrance, for you know the fate of all unwary 
maidens who cross such a threshold. I assure you 
Sister Annie and her timely relief would be absent, 
in this case.” 

Madge, evidently extremely curious, still lingered 
by the mysterious door, but it was quite evident Mr. 
Jourdaine had no mind to gratify idle speculation, 
for he walked away, and joined the group in the gar- 
den. Mrs. Cathart gave a sharp reprimand to her 
wild little daughter, but Madge only answered, with 
a comic grimace: 

** Nonsense, my lady mamma—you are every one 
dying of curiosity, as well as myself! It is only that 
I am more free-spoken. John Jourdaine is more 
than ever an enigma—a sphinx in a bird’s nest!” 

I left Mrs. Cathart still remonstrating, and went 
by myself around the house. There was so little of 
it, nothing could be lost or concealed, except in that 
one closed room. Where, then, was Eveline Eaton? 
She was certainly nowhere to be found. I found the 
child May hunting everywhere for her, and took the 
little lady into my charge, beguiling her impatience 
for her friend, by showing off to her the fairy won- 
ders of the cabinets and aquarium. 

Presently, it was declared time to start for the 
Terrace, without delay. Colonel Cathart announced 
that the carriages were already waiting on the other 
side of the great rock, which separated this little 
Eden from the wilds of the woods. 

We were somewhat hurried by the declaration that 
a thunder-cloud was rising, and each one hastened to 
follow the colonel’s impatient steps towards the car- 
riages. I tied little May’s hat, and fastened on her 
cape, with my own hands, and lingered and lingered, 
under every pretext I could muster, dreading to call 
the attention of the family to Miss Eaton’s unac- 
countable absence. 

Just as all possible hope of doing this vanished, I 
saw Antoine go to that door, and heard him say, 
hastily: 

“Mademoiselle, your friends are all going. How 
will you obtain permission to remain longer?” 

I heard the click of the key in the lock, and then 
the door slowly unclosed, and Eveline came out. She 
passed along the corridor hastily, without noticing 
me, and spoke quickly, in an agitated voice: 

“It does not matter. I have gone too far to pause 
now. I must stay. I twill remain, at all costs.” 

I felt my heart sink within me, and, hushing May’s 
eager explanation, followed to the carriages. 

‘‘There you are, at last. Hurry—there is no time 
to lose!” said the colonel, impatiently. 

Isprang into my place, holding May in my lap; 
but Miss Eaton, advancing to Mrs. Cathart, said, in 
a stified, husky voice, while her face was rapidly pal- 
ing and flushing: 

“If you please, I must remain a little longer. I 
have lost something, which it is imperative that I 
should find. I have an acquaintance at the next vil- 
lage. I will walk thither, and spend the night, and 
find means to reach the Terrace in the morning.” 

Mrs. Cathart looked astonished, embarrassed, and 
a little pained. 

“ But it is very unusual, very strange,” stammered 
she; “it will look so unbecoming!” 

“IT beg you will not keep us waiting, Mrs. Cathart,” 
said her husband again, fidgeting on his seat. “The 
affair is entirely Miss Eaton’s, whatever comes of it. 
Where is Jourdaine?” 

**O,” said Miss Catharine, with a spiteful laugh, 
* he announced his intention of remaining here over 
night, at the supper-room. Miss Eaton heard it, and 
probably based her vres I must 
admit that it is the most scandalous proceeding. But 
drive on—pray drive on.” 

Eveline Eaton did not hear this remark, for she 
had darted back to the house. And now John Jour- 
daine appeared, waving his adieux. We drove around 
through the woods at a brisk trot, and no one was 
disposed to be talkative in the colonel’s carriage, 
where I had taken the place left vacant by the gov- 
erness. I myself was in a maze of perplexity and 
agitated thoughts. Of one thing I was now convinc- 
ed—however I might try to impose upon Squire Ned, 
1 could not cheat my own conscience. I had learned 
to love Eveline Eaton in this brief time, asa man 
loves a woman but once. I writhed in torture, re- 
flecting upon this singular conduct, so unlike her 
usual delicate reserve, her stern avoidance of the arch 
tempter. Had she yielded at last to this most bril- 
liant and seductive character of all, the host of the 
Bird’s Nest? Amidst all this luxury, had her trou- 
bled future risen up in gloomy contrast, and beguiled 
her into forgetting herself? 

“ Well,” said Catharine Cathart, breaking a long 
silence with her sharp, acrid tone, “ you certainly 
will not receive that girl back again as May’s gov- 
erness?”” 

“T will wait until circumstances are explained. If 
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she can prove that she really remained to find a lost 


trinket, or if I have good evidence of her leaving the 
house before nightfall, I shall feel inclined to over- 
look her indiscretion. If there is no good explana- 
tion, I shall certainly refuse to receive her again into 
my family,” replied Mrs. Cathart, ina mild though 
somewhat anxious voice. 

* Leave the house—pshaw! of course she will not. 
I should not be surpri-ed if she remained there 
eventually, and you saw no more of her. Shameless 
creature!”? murmured Catharine, in a fierce whisper. 

Her mother laid a warning touch on her shoulder. 
I drew little May closer in my arms, and tried toseem 
absorbed with the surrounding scenery ; but my heart 
was heavy enongh—all in a whirl of conflicting 
thoughts and emotions. But when we entered the 
village lying adjacent to the woodland stretch owned 
by Mr. Jourdaine, I had come to a resolution. 

“Colonel Cathart,” said I, in a tone which showed 
there was to be no appeal from my decision, *‘ I ad- 
mired this little village exceedingly, when we drove 
through this morning. I should like to spend the 
night at the inn yonder. You will see me again 
some time to-morrow. Undoubtedly plenty of vehi- 
cles are to be found, in which I can return to the 
Terrace.” 

Miss Catharine glanced into my face with a rather 
satirical smile, and her father looked as if he thought 
I had taken leave of my senses; but I rose up from 
my seat as I spoke, and leaped lightly to the ground. 
Waving my hand gayly, I watched the carriage dis- 
appear from sight. I walked straight down the 
broad white road, till 1 found a shop, where I judged 
it possible I might find fire-arms offered for sale. In 
a brief time I had secured a small pocket-pistol, and 
was flying rather than walking, back again through 
the wooded lane leading towards the Bird’s Nest. 
Once I heard voices and heavy steps, and precipitous- 
ly darted into the bushes. My cautious but close 
scrutiny showed to me Antoine, with two of the 
maids, who were evidently accepting his escort to 
the village. They were talking and laughing merrily. 

“He has sent them away,” muttered I, fiercely; 
and I left my retreat, and dashed on, when the group 
was safely around the turn of the Jane, “ But I shall 
be there if there is need of help.” 

The evening shadows were now swiftly descending, 
and there, in the shade of the blending tree-tops, 
they made an almost instantaneous night. But the 
path was too well trodden for me to lose the way, 
and at length, with one gasp of intense relief, I found 
myself at the open clearing, where we had dismount- 
ed from the carriage. I trod slowly and cautiously, 
grateful to the obscuring thunder-cloud, which gave 
me dense darkness in which to grope my way to the 
house, without detection. I had only a confused 
plan in my mind. The absence of Antoine and the 
maids lessened the danger of my presence being dis- 
covered, and i crept at once to the long, low windows 
in front, and listened. All was still, and the room 
unlighted. So they were not in the drawing-room. 
Accordingly, I made my way to the side-room, where 
we had removed our wrappers. That, too, was dark 
and silent; and the supper-room was likewise empty. 

“The Bluebeard chamber, then,” thought I. “ But 
how shall I ever enter it, even were I needed there?” 

The pale, fitful glimmer of distant lightning show- 
ed me the house every tew minutes. With all my 
faculties sharpened by intense anxiety and excite- 
ment, 1 began to calculate how that room must be 
situated in reference to the windows on the outside. 
The next lightning-flash came with weird effect, 
showing, as from a magic lantern, the pretty picture 
of the pinnacled cottage, in its embowering green, 
and then shutting down again into deeper blackness. 
But I had seen, above a sort of porch, on the side to- 
wards ‘the lake, a broad, arched window, out of line 
with any of the others. And after the. lightning 
vanished, a faint glow broke over it, flickering at first, 
but soon shining out with steady lustre. I stood a 
moment, trying to steady my loudly-beating heart. 
I knew that my purpose would seem ridiculous folly, 
if not downright meanness, were I detected by any 
of the inmates; but I was nerved by a desperate de- 
termination. Eveline Eaton should not remain that 
night at John Jourdaine’s house, if any means of 
mine could hinder it—and somehow I felt a growing 
conviction that she needed and sought my assistance. 
Fortunately, I was a light, athletic fellow. I crept 
slowly along to the porch, and swung myself from 
the small pillar to the cap of the porch, and from 
there I could walk securely on the stout trellis, 
which ran around the whole house for the support of 
the heavy creeping vines. A low shriek floating up 
to me, changed my vague uncertainty of movement 
into an eager, determined purpose. I went forward 
hastily, although noiselessly, and gained the window. 
It was partly raised, and I could look down into the 
room below, for, singularly, this window—tke sole 
means of air and light to that truly mysterious apart- 
ment—was placed at the very top of the wall, quite 
out of reach of those in the room. 

Kneeling on the trellis, clinging with one arm to 
the window-sash, 1 looked down. A Bluebeard 
chamber, truly. What singular taste, or what neces- 
sary precaution, had cushioned the four walls on 
every side, as high up as the tallest man could reach? 
Why was it so simply furnished, with no wooden fur- 
niture whatever—only soft rugs, and luxurious cush- 
ions for seats—not even a book-case or table, even 
the very lamp secured to the wall, and higher than 
Jobn Jourdaine’s head, as he stood there below me, 
an evil, triumphant glitter in his black eyes, aspot of 
burning crimson on either transparent cheek? These 
queries rushed through my mind with stinging in- 
tensity, even while I sought feverishly for Eveline 








Eaton. There she stood, facing John Jourdaine 


haughtily, but with no crimson on her face. She 
was in deadly terror, 1 could plainly perceive, but was 
forcing herself to seem calm. 

* Once again, I demand for you to give me the key, 
and let me go from this room!” said she, resolutely 
holding her voice from quivering. 

His insolent laugh floated up to me, and made me 
set my teeth in rage. 

‘What! turn away my guest, who has honored me 
by giving up the attractions of Eglantine Terrace for 
my sake? You must think me rude and stupid 
both!” 

“ Unlock the door, and let me go!” . 

“ Pretty dear, | never knew how brilliantly your 
eyes could flash before! I like a woman of spirit. 
You improve wonderfully on acquaintance, fairest 
Eveline!” 

Her voice was hoarse with indignant pride. 

“ For shame, John Jourdaine! Where is your man- 
liness? How dare you insult meso? Once again I 
ask you, will you unlock that door, and give me free 
passage from this house? I warn you I will scream 
again for help, if I am not speedily released.” 


the tree-tops, and maybe get an answer from some 
listening owl. What else do you think can hear from 
this house in the midst of the woods?”’ 

“ The servants are surely human beings?” gasped 
she. 

‘My dear young lady, there is not another living 
being in this house but yourself and your humble 
servant. Antoine and the gossiping maids have gone 
over to the village, laughing and chattering over the 
plainness with which a certain governess makes 
known her penchant for the master of the Bird's 
Nest. Very light work will they make of your name, 
Miss Eveline, for servants are arrant gossipers. But 
a word from me can check. them. I do not promise 
it will be so easy to smooth matters at the Terrace. I 
don’t think you can be received there again.” 

‘What do you mean? How dare you stain my ears 
with such vile insinuations? I shall go back to the 
Terrace to-morrow, unless—unless you add another 
to your present crimes, and murder me here in cold 
blood.” 

Her voice was unnaturally hoarse, but she still 
maintained her proud, stern demeanor. 

“JT don’t want to murder—I desire to marry you, 
fairest Eveline,” returned he, with a mocking laugh. 

** One is as welcome as the other,” answered she, 
impassionately. ‘Let me go! Help! Ohelp!” 

Her voice rang out wildly, and it sent the blood 
curdling through my veins. I drew out my pistol, 
and holding it with one hand, for a moment despe- 
rately resolved to kill him. An instant’s reflection, 
however, showed me that the time had not yet come 
for so desperate a measure. But it was trying enough 
to allow her to be ignorant of my,presence. 

“Let us end this folly,” said he, in a sharp, ab- 
rupt voice. ‘Sit down, Miss Eaton, and discuss this 
matter coolly. Iam positive I can convince you of 
the folly of resisting my will, the good sense of my 
proposition. I desire to marry you—” 

“To make sure of the Millingford estate,” retorted 
Eveline, with bitter scorn; “ not for love of me.” 

He gave a little start, but answered, coolly: 

“I suspected something was in the wind. You 
prove to me the wisdom of this prompt movement. 
Whatever may be my motive, it does not alter the 
bearing of the case, though I swear to you I like you 
better than I supposed it possible for me to care for 
any woman. Supposing you are the heiress of that 
estate, which, mark me, I have not yet admitted, you 
can never obtain it, without every legal proof to sub- 
stantiate your claim. Pardon me, if I question your 
ability to furnish anything at all satisfactory. If you 
persist in making me an enemy,I shall certainly 
contest the matter faithfully. Well, how are you 
then? Back again from your golden dreams, to find 
the dependent, wearisome life of a governess more 
than ever intolerable.” 

“It would be a thousand times more delightful 
than living at Millingford Reach in a queen’s gran- 
deur, with you for my husband. I have been happy 
and contented at Eglantine Terrace, always, until 
your persecutions began,” interrupted Eveline, in- 
dignantly. 

“Ah, but matters are changed now. Are you sim- 
ple enough not to see that this night will change your 
relations to the Catharts?” 

«“‘ What do you mean?” demanded she, hotly. 

“T mean that your friends have returned to the 
Terrace, shocked and indignant at the loss of charac- 
ter-in the girl who, of her own free will, managed to 
be left alone, to spend the night at the secluded home 
of a bachelor.” 

“Villain! traducer! How dare you?” shrieked 
she, womanly anger and pride flashing from her eyes. 
“Tt is true. Look at the appearances of the affair. 
It was your voluntary action. You remained on a 
false pretext. You had lost something. Have you 
found it yet? You agreed to go to the village, to 
spend the night with a friend. You will not make 
your appearance there at all. My servants will tes- 
tify that you were here, in this room with me, through 
the livelong night. Do you fancy you can obtain a 
governess’s situation at the Terrace, or anywhere 
else, after this?” 

She had buried her face in her hands, and was 
weeping tears of bitterness and shame. 

“Monster! fiend! I see now the trap into which 1 
have fallen. O, is there no mercy in your heart—no 
pity for a motherless, friendless girl?” 

“A great deal, Eveline Eaton, if you grant my 
wishes—pity and care and tenderness. You shall be 





the envied and honored mistress of Millingford Reach. 






Your voice will be likely to reach the thrushes in 
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You shall tread royally in velvet and lace, and rule 
servants and governesses of your own; and I swear 
to you, you shall find in me a true and tender hus- 
band. All this, if you promise to marry me—” 

“And if I will not?” demanded Eveline, hoarsely. 

His voice deepened into vindictive fierceness. 

«‘ You shall go forth from hence, blighted, dishon- 
ored, condemned by every virtuous person.” 

“It need not be. I have still friends, I will tell 
my story. I can prove my innocence. There are 
those brave and generous, able to help, who will right 
me.” 

‘You mean the Yankee engineer?” sneered he. 
** Do you think he will refuse the evidence of his own 
observation? Or, if he was fool enough to believe 
you, could he produce proofs either of your innocence, 
or your legitimate claim as Ada Derne’s daughter? 
I tell you, girl, you have not learned me yet. No ob- 
stacle ever standsin my path long, no plan of mine 
ever miscarries; and the facts here are inexorable. 
There’s no choice but between utter ruin, and at least 
an envied and brilliant position.” 

Eveline had been standing before him, her beauti- 
ful face rigid with horror and despair. Never have I 
looked upon a countenance so full of utter loathing 
and profound scorn as that she turned slowly upon 
him, white she said, in a hoarse but resolute voice: 

“ Then I choose ruin, shame, poverty—in the eyes 
of the world—but as your wife, I should be stained 
and dishonored in the sight of Heaven.” 

“Fool!” exclaimed he, passionately; “ you provoke 
your own danger. I tell you there is a devil in me, 
that will stop at no limit when once aroused. Take 
thought for yourself. Iswear I coukl murder you 
here this night.” 

“And bring your own neck to the halter,” returned 
she, courage and strength seeming to come from 
sheer desperation. ‘ Do you think there is no one to 
look up my table ab ? There is Squire 
Dingley, who will speedily call you to account.” 

“Am [a simpleton?’’ demanded he, coolly. “ Were 
it not the easiest thing in the world to give my evi- 
dence and Antoine’s that you left this house some 
time in the course of the day that is coming? Was 
not your staying a voluntary thing? Who will care 
to make inquiries for a girl whose character is gone, 
even if the body be found distorted, and only recog- 
nizable by the clothing, dragged out from the lake by 
some careless fisherman?” 

Eveline shuddered from head to foot. He sudden- 
ly changed his bebaviour—dropped, as he would have 
thrown off a mask, his horribly vindictive evil look, 
and called up the darkly-fascinating smile he wore in 
company. : 

“ Eveline, perverse child, let this end. Accept the 
fate held out to you. Go with me toaclergyman 
now, and to-morrow morning I will take you in tri- 
umph to the Terrace, and proudly introduce you as 
my wife. You know there are plenty who will envy 
you—those who have looked down upon you. The 
governess, in turn may triumph over them. Say that 
you accept the inevitable fate before you, cheerfully.” 

‘*Never—never!” gasped Eveline, with another 
gesture of intense abhorrence. ‘It is not inevitable; 
only one thing in human life is inevitable, and that 
is death. I will accept death cheerfully, in preference 
to the hateful life you offer me.” 

A terrible fit of passion seized him. He turned 
purple in the face, and then to such a livid, deadly 
pallor as might well appall and alarm the defenceless 
girl before him. His eyes blazed like coals of fire, the 
foam-flecks rose to his lips: he was more like a ma- 
niac than a rational being, as he sprang towards her, 
and seized her by the arm, and drew before her eyes 
a shining, treacherous blade, which looked like a 
fiery dart of fate, as the bright light flickered and 
flashed over its polished surface. 

I cautiously lowered my pistol, and covered his 
temple; my finger was already on the trigger—an- 
other half instant, and that fiery soul had been 
launched uryon eternity, or the deadly weapon had 
failed of its trustiness, when a low, horrified excla- 
mation from Eveline stayed my hand. 

I bent closer to the window. What did it mean? 
He stood before her still, one hand extended, as its 
clutched fingers grasped her shoulder; but the girl 
had slipped: away, and stood looking at him in wild 
amazement and awe, and yet evidently with unut- 
terable thanksgiving. 

There he still stood, while she crept towards the 
door. A statue of ice could not have been more rigid 
and stirless, more unconscious and powerless to pre- 
vent her escape. The glassy, upturned eyes spell- 
bound by an icy breath, the rigid, outstretched arm, 
the whole iron attitude and expression, flashed upon 
me a ray of light. 

“Tt is explained now,” thought I. ‘The mysteri- 
ous calls away, the close attendance of Antoine, the 
singularly-furnished and cushioned chamber, the 

irritable rejection of all surmises of delicate health. 
John Jourdaine’s secret’s out; the mystery of the 
Bluebeard chamber solved. He is a cataleptic—pos- 
sibly also affected with epileptic seizures on recovery 
from the trance, as the cushioned walls would imply.” 

While I peered down in vague awe, Eveline was 
trying the door. She came back to the stiff figure, 
hesitated a moment, then, with a strong shudder, 
thrust her fingers into the pocket of the light-gray 
saque he wore, found the key, opened the door, and 
vanished from my sight. I drew one long, shudder- 
ing breath, and began to descend from my perch. 
While I was slipping down the pillar, I came toa de- 
cision. Eveline should not know that I was near. I 
would walk close enough in her track to protect her, 
but her troubles should be no further increased or 
compromised by my company. I heard her light 
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steps on the gravelled walk, saw her white dress flit- 
ting through the shrubbery, and cautiously followed. 

Fortunately, the thunder-cloud hgd been borne far 
down to the eastward by the strong breeze, and the 
sky overhead was once more clear, and brilliant with 
stars. The white dress was my guide, and I followed 
it with steady persistence, though scarcely able to 
keep pace with her fiying feet. She gave herself no 
pause, until she was out of the woodland lane, upon 
the broad highway. There were no houses for some- 
thing like half a mile, but across the green fields the 
lights of the village twinkled cheerily. The very 
sight seemed to give her courage and strength. She 
leaned a moment against a tree, then pursued her 
way steadily. As resolutely and steadily I followed, 
treading carefully, that the echo of my footsteps 
might not alarm her. 

She seemed bewildered, as she entered the village, 
and looked around her doubtfully. Then, after a 
moment’s hesitation, she-approached a woman, who 
was hurrying along with a market-basket on her 
arm, and inquired, wistfully: 

“Can you tell me where Miss Laura Morton lives? 
She is Judge Morton’s daughter.” 

“ Faith, and is it the likes of me to know about the 
grand folks? Go over to the tavern, and they’ll know 
about it.” 

She pointed to the rustic inn, whose swinging sign 
creaked beneath the giant branches ot a mammoth 
e{m, and Eveline, with faltering and evidently reluc- 
tant steps, turned towards it. 1 was sorely tempted 
to spring to her side, and give her the encourage- 
ment and protection of my presence; but a second 
thought deterred me, and I only followed in silence. 
She walked up to the inn porch, timidly, and looked 
around, as if searching for a female face. But there 
was only a group of noisy ploughmen, and a knot of 
eager talkers around the host. I made my way cir- 
cuitously towards the latter, and while Eveline still 
stood wavering, I touched his arm. 

“ There’s a lady out there waiting to see you, land- 
lord. [heard her inquiring the way to Judge Mor- 
ton’s, and they sent her here to get the right infor- 
mation. Send one of your maids with her, she seems 
so frightened, and charge it into my bill—for I’m to 
stay with you to-night. Take a good look at her 
face, and tell me what it’s like.” 

He nodded good-humoredly, and went down the 
steps, spoke a few words to Eveline, and came back, 
escorting her to the little waiting-room, while he 
summoned a maid-servant to accompany her to the 
designated resid of Miss Morton, who was, as I 
afterwards learned, a schoolmate who had been very 
kind to her. 

When she had gone, I carelessly inquired if he 
should know the lady, if he saw her again. 

“Bless your heart—yes indeed! It’s a lady’s face, 
sure enough; but she looks as if she’d seen trouble.” 

I took out my watch, ostensibly to compare it 
with the great square-faced clock sitting in the cor- 
ner of the tap-room. 

“Only half-past nine. Look here, landlord: that’s 
the hour I arrive, and that’s the very time I want 
you to send me off to Eglantine Terrace. You wont 
forget the hour. So let me have some of your best 
cigars; it’s so early in the evening, I can smoke sev- 
eral before retiring.” 

The rosy-cheeked Boniface bustled into his bar, and 
returned with two boxes of fragrant cigars for my 
choice. And, puffing languidly, with’ the aromatic 
clouds floating around me, I leaned back on the settee 
at the inn door, revolving the exciting events of the 
day, and congratulating myself that I had followed 
out my singular impression that [I was needed at 
John Jourdaine’s Bird’s Nest. 


(TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.) 








SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES. 

It is remarkable that the daughters of Shakspeare’s 
plays, with whom we are most acquainted—Desde- 
mona, Juliet, Jessica, Hero, Miranda, Rosalind, 
Celia and Portia—have neither brother nor sister. 
Each of them is the only child of her parents. Ophe- 
lia has no sister. With the exception of Juliet, they 
are all motherless. Although Lady Capulet talks of 
her age, she was only twenty-eight when she propos- 
ed to her daughter the acceptance of Paris’s hand. 
There is nv contiding love between Juliet and her 
mother. On the contrary, she is reserved and secret, 
keeping her a stranger to her thoughts. Lady Mac- 
beth stands distinctly apart from the other females of 
Shakspeare, knowing no kin, as if authoress of her- 
self; yet she is Testrained by reverential awe, when, 
intent on evil, she casts her eyes on the image of her 
sleeping father. Jessica is insensible to any such 
touch of natural tenderness. The daughters of Lear, 
with their deformity, scarcely surpass her in cruelty 
and filial impiety. She betrays her father,-plunders 
his house, bears off his family remembrances, elopes 
with his enemies and the enemies of his race. Even 
the ring of Leah, on which she knew his old age 
doted, she profanely exchanges for a monkey; and, 
in the end, consorts and feasts amid exultations over 
his overthrow and ruin. Desdemona is an unkind 
daughter. She deceives, and clandestinely, in the 
night, deserts her father’s house for the ‘‘ sooty bosom 
of a Moor.” The match was mortal to him—grief of 
it broke his heart. In all her subsequent career, in 
sunshine and storm, and even in the last memorable 
evening in her bed-chamber, alone with Amelia, 
when her thoughts recur to her childhood, and the 
memories of her mother, and her mother’s maid, 
Barbara, rise up before her, she has not a tear, nor @ 
word of pity or tenderness, or even a thought, for her 





neglected and languishing father. 





ALLIGATORS IN ENGLAND. 





“ALLIGATORS in England! Come, come, major, 
is not that just a little too—eh?” 

‘* Well,” cried the major, throwing himself leisure- 
ly back, and taking a long puff at his cigar, ‘‘ I would 
tell you why I think so, but that the telling would 
involve something of a story which might not, 
perhaps—” 

But he was interrupted by a chorus of voices, “A 
story! What, astory!” as if that were not the very 
thing our ears were all thirsting for. Thanks to our 
friend’s generosity, and the goodness of a most ex- 
emplary landlord, our other thirst is in the fairest 
way of being gratified. A comfortable room, lots of 
easy-chairs, an open window to admit the most fra- 
grant of evening breezes from the bluest of seas, glo- 
rious wine, and more glorious good-fellowship; there 
is nothing wanted but the mellifiuous accent of some 
Hassan or Mejnoun, like yourself, major, to send us 
allinto the seventh heaven of rapt attention; and 
what narrator can resist so fair a promise? Besides, 
you must not underrate stories; now-a-days every- 
thing is done by appropriate stories. Setting aside 
education in general, and our beloved magazines in 
particular, see what has been done, and will be done 
with them too. Isn’t wine-bibbing and drunkenness 
put down by pretty little stories in pretty little books, 
and sins more hei still eradicated by lot 
compiled by line and rule, and fitted to our require- 
ments with: the nicest scrupulosity? Shall we not 
hear stories in one place how that mercenary ‘Tom 
was bribed to vote, and that noble Dick resisted the 
temptation? And in another place, how—but, faith, 
if I go on longer I shall be in the position of spurring | 
a noble steed, eh, major? and at the same time keep- 
ing the door barred against his egress. A thousand 
pardons; but stories—egad! I am not sure but that I 
should say to the “ varsal world,” as little girls do to 
an obnoxious playmate, ‘‘O, you big story!” 

“Well,” said the major, ‘“‘ what I have to tell you 
certainly does look vaporish enough now it has pass- 
ed, but there were awkward bits of granite in the 
events themselves which still, at whiles, grate sharp- 
ly upon my meditations, and remind me that the 
circumstances, ‘quorum pars fui,’ have not been all 
of oil and roses. When I was some twenty years 
nearer to the beginning of all things than I am at 
this present ” (here followed a lengthy puff), “1 was 
staying at the house of an old friend of my father’s, in 
one of the northern counties of England. The squire 
himself, our host, was advanced in years, and we 
saw little of him, save at those times when the mas- 
ter of the house is expected to stand somewhat prom- 
inent in doing its honors. The greater share, how- 
ever, even of this kindly duty, devolved upon his 
heir, his only son, a fair average specimen of his 
class, gentlemanly, well-infurmed, rather retiring in 
disposition, and, I often thought, more likely, if left 
to himself, to shut himself up in his studio or labora- 
tory for the instruction and benefit of mankind, than 
to interest himself actively in the rough-and-tumble 
of life. He was not, however, without an occasional 
stimulus from his father, who, as the representative 
of an ancient and well-endowed family, deemed it in- 
cumbent upon himself and his heir, amongst other 
duties by no means neglected, to extend the hand of 
good-fellowship to his neighbors, and of hospitality 
to every deserving individual (ahem!) who came 
within the quiet sphere of his influence. 

“Thus comfortably and satisfactorily things went 
on with us, till the near approach of a day of consid- 
erable importance to the family of our worthy enter- 
tainer; nothing less, in short, than the marriage of 
his heir to the daughter of a neighboring proprietor; 
a match in every way suitable and full of promise for 
coming generations of Westertons, for such is the 
name we will now know them by. 

“The family estate was strictly entailed, and, in 
case of the death of the younger Westerton, would go 
to a distant cousin, then in the army and on duty in 
India. The old gentleman had, in his youth, suffered 
some rather severe love disappointment, and was long 
supposed to have taken an irrevocable vow against 
any further dealings with the traitorous sex; during 
this period it was that he had his nephew and heir to 
live with him; and the young man, seeing the fact of 
heirship reflected on every side, naturally came to 
look upon his ultimate accession to the property as 
almost a thing of course, and when his uncle ‘shook 
off the dew-drops from his mane,’ and provided him- 
self with a wife, and, in due time, a direct heir to the 
estate, felt, no doubt, a deep amount of chagrin and 
disappointment. He had, however, no after-reason 
to complain, for his advancement in life was as care- 
fully looked to as if he had been a younger son; 
which, I take it, is all that, under the circumstances, 
could reasonably be expected. There was not much 
cordiality, I fear, but a certain amount of all-very- 
well sort of intercourse kept up between them, their 
relative positions being well understood and appre- 
ciated on both sides. 

“There was some troublesome war or other on 
hand just at the time I speak of, and we were accus- 
tomed to look over the news of the day with the sort 
of interest one is expected to take in the relatives of 
one’s host—a kind of lazy curiosity to know whether 
they are going to be made field-marshals, or, in 
American phrase, bad already gone under—when we 
were startled by the arrival, totally unexpetted, of 
our cousin himself. Ill-health formed the plea for 
his arrival in England; the contemplated marriage, 
heard of on his landing, for his-presence in the north. 

“He did not come alone. A wonderful collection 
of Oriental curiosities accompanied him, from the 
wing of a butterfly to the handkerchief of a Thug; 








curiosities which were under the especial charge of a 
Hindoo retainer, Gholab, and a retainer’s retainer, 
who, if they were not Thugs themselves, leoked, I 
could not help thinking, eminently well qualified for 
the dignity. That he should have brought these 
worthies with him excited our surprise; but that he 
explained by informing us of their devoted attach- 
ment to himself, for some vital service rendered to 
them in India. I think it was the saving Gholab’s 
life; but, whether from a tiger, a bullet, or the 
gallows, 1 will not undertake to say. 

*“‘ Both Gholab and his master were much occupied 
about the museum of curiosities before mentioned. 
In truth, I think I never came upon the former but 
that he was rubbing, polishing, or in some way work- 
ing upon some queer, uncouth-looking object or other. 
Once I came suddenly upon him in a plantation at 
some distance from the house, and, as my curiosity 
had always been somewhat excited on his account, I 
stood ior some moments observing his labors before 
advancing upon him. You know what bangles 
are?” 

“‘To be sure. Indian ornaments for the ankles.” 

“ Just so. Well, our friend was busily engaged in 
altering and shaping what appeared to me to be an 
ornament of this description, adding to it a strong- 
clipping spring, and a link or two of chain. He start- 
ed up when he became conscious of my vicinity, with 
@ greater appearance of fright and more wildness of 
gesture than I deemed the occasion justified, though 
he was 2n Oriental, and we were in a plantation at a 
short distance from an English squire’s hall; and in 
reply to my simple question of what he was about, 
uttered some unintelligible gutturals, and gesticulat- 
ed in a manner meant possibly to be explanatory, but 
which had, to me, an appearance wonderfully resem- 
bling the passes of Herr Presto, the conjuror, when 
especi2!!y bent upon a process of bamboozling. 

“But this and many other small matters besides, 
which have since acquired significance, passed away 
from my mind—at least from the surface of it—to 
lodge themselves, however, in those mysterious re-" 
ceptacles where I do believe every atomic affection 
on our sensoria, at any time experienced, is inde- 
structibly lying, and still capable of being made 
prominent, either by some mental magic beyond our 
research, or by some sympathetic and appropriate 
combination of external circumstances. We shook 
ourselves down with our new arrivals as best we 
might, and returned to our diversions, among which 
swimming must be reck d one, jally with the 
younger portion of our party. I don’t wonder at it, 
as there was a beautiful lake in the grounds, with 
smooth, grassy margius along the rich meadows, and 
shallow enough to be safe to all, but winding off into 
some thick plantations on high ground, where it be- 
came of corresponding depth, and where several 
rocky islets broke its surface, and rendered it, if 
somewhat gloomy, exceedingly picturesque and so!- 
emnly beautiful. Young Westerton was an excellent 
swimmer, and especially delighted in the refreshing 
exercise, 80 much so that he would not unfrequently 
sp-nd the greater part of a summer afternoon in and 
about the lake, striking off boldly from the more open 
parts, and revelling, like a very Triton, amongst the 
rocks and sunken trees of the deeper and less acces- 
sible portion. Sometimes he would lie passive on the 
surface of the water, floating almost motionless, or 
gently paddling hither and thither in the full enjoy- 
ment of youth, health and vigor. 

“In amusing contrast with young Westerton’s love 
of the water, was the extreme horror always mani- 
fested by the Hindoo, Gholab, whenever he was com- 
pelled to approach its banks. Nothing less than the 
mest positive orders of his master ever brought him 
near, and it was ludicrous to see the speed with 
which he hastened from its vicinity as soon as, hay- 
ing discharged his service, he received his master’s 
permission to retreat. The latter accounted to us for 
this striking dislike by relating an incident which 
occurred in one of the Indian rivers near which Gho- 
lab’s childhood was passed. He was one day, in com- 
pany with another youth, paddling about in the 
stream, when suddenly a large alligator rose close 
upon them, seized his companion, and disappeared 
with him in his jaws. The shock was so great that 
the pecr fellow, who was sincerely atiacbed to the 
unlucky victim, never quite got over its effects, but 
retained the picture of that horrible incident in his 
memory, to be freshened and intensified by any com- 
bination of wood and water at all resembling the 
scene of the sad catastrophe, ‘a wonderful resem- 
blance to which,’ said cousin Westerton, ‘ some parts 
of my uncle’s domain do certainly exhibit.’ 

‘We were now within a fortnight of the projected 
marriage, and I was one day out on a shooting expe- 
dition, when, happening to pass near the turnpike- 
road, I saw a gig rapidly approaching from the direc- 
tion of the Hall, and soon heard myself hailed by 
Cousin Westerton. I felt that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he would hardly have taken the trouble 
to greet me, as we somehow had not grown to care 
much for cach other. It was therefore with some 
curiosity that I went up to the gig, which he hal 
drawn to the roadside, and in which he was standing 
in evident expectation of my approach. 

*<«T have stopped to say good-by,’ cried he, eyeing 
me keenly the while. ‘Iam called off by business of 
the very last importance, and should not be surprised 
if I find myself tossing on my outward voyage to 
India instead of dancing at my cousin’s wedding. 
By the way, what o’clock is it? My watch has 
stopped. Can you give me the exact time? Very 
provoking, is it not? I mean having to leave just at 
this particular juncture. What jolly days-uf it you 
will have. Half-past twelve, you say. Thank you. 
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surtosities which were under the especial charge of a 
Hindoo retainer, Gholab, and a retainer’s retainer, 
who, if they were not Thugs themselves, leoked, I 
could not help thinking, eminently well qualified for 
wea. the dignity. 
worthies with him excited our surprise; but that he 


about the museum of curiosities before mentioned. 








ment to himself, for some vital service rendered to 
them in India. I think it was the saving Gholab’s 

. life; but, whether. from a tiger, a bullet, or the 
gallows, 1 will not undertake to say. 


\ cocky islets broke its surface, and rendered it, if 


. | veurred in one of the Indian rivers near which Gho- 


That he should have brought these 


xplained by informing us of their devoted attach- 


« Both Gholab and his master were much occupied 


n truth, I think I never came upon the former but 
hat he was rubbing, polishing, or in some way work- 
ng Upon some queer, uncouth-looking object or other. 
mee I came suddenly upon him in a plantation at 
ome distance from the house, and, as my curiosity 
\ad always been somewhat excited on his account, I 
tood for some moments observing his labors before 
dvancing upon him. You know what bangles 
oe be sure. Indian ornaments for the ankles.” 

« Just so. Well, our friend was busily engaged in 
iltering and shaping what appeared to me to be an 
‘nament of this description, adding to it a strong- 
lipping spring, and a link or two of chain. He start- 
vd up when he became conscious of my vicinity, with 
\ greater appearance of fright and more wildness of 
vesture than I deemed the occasion justified, though 
.e was an Oriental, and we were in a plantation at a 
hort distance from an English squire’s hall; and in 
teply to my simple question of what he was about, 
attered some unintelligible gutturals, and gesticulat- 
ed in a manner meant possibly to be explanatory, but 
which had, to me, an appearance wonderfully resem- 
iting the passes of Herr Presto, the conjuror, when 
especially bent upon a process of bam boozling. 

“But this and many other small matters besides, 
vhich have since acquired signifi , passed away 
rom my mind—at least from the surface of it—to- 
‘odge themselves, however, in those mysterious re- 
‘eptacles where 1 do believe every atomic affection 
1) our sensoria, at any time experienced, is inde- 
structibly lying, and still capable of being made 
orominent, either by some mental magic beyond our 
search, or by some sympathetic and appropriate 

ymbination of external circumstances. We shook 

‘arselves down with our new arrivals as best we 
vight, and returned to our diversions, among which 

wimming must be reckoned one, especially with the 

vunger portion of our party. I don’t wonder at it, 

«there was @ beautiful lake in the grounds, with 

.nooth, grassy margins along the rich meadows, and 

‘allow enough to be safe to all, but winding off into 

.me thick plantations on high ground, where it be- 

me of corresponding depth, and where several 








»mewhat gloomy, exceedingly picturesque and sol- 
| omnly beautiful. Young Westerton was an excellent 
-wimmer, and especially delighted in the refreshing 
ercise, 80 much so that he would not unfrequently 
nd the greater part of a summer afternoon in and 
rout the lake, striking off boldly from the more open 
rts, and revelling, like a very Triton, amongst the 
cks and sunken trees of the deeper and less acces- 
le portion. Sometimes he would lie passive on the 
surface of the water, floating almost motionless, or 
ntly paddling hither and thither in the fall enjoy- 
ent of youth, health and vigor. k 
‘In amusing contrast with young Westerton’s love 
+ the water, was the extreme horror always mani- 
. sted by the Hindoo, Gholab, whenever he was com- 
ed to approach its banks. Nothing less than the 
»st positive orders of his master ever brought him 
_ar, and it was ludicrous to see the speed with 
., aich he hastened from its vicinity as soon as, hav- 
1 .¢ discharged his service, he received his master’s 
_.rmission to retreat. The latter accounted to us for 
\is striking dislike by relating an incident which 


. v's childhood was passed. He was one day, in com- 
iny with another youth, paddling about in the 
ream, when suddenly a large alligator rose close 

oon them, seized his companion, and disappeared 

th him in his jaws. The shock was so great that 
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{ie poor fellow, who was sincerely atiached to the 
.stueky victim, never quite got over its effects, but 
uained the picture of that horrible incident in his 
»mory, to be frest d and i ified by any com- 
ation of wood and water at all resembling the 





+» «one of the sad catastrophe, ‘a wonderful resem- 


|. ance to which,’ said cousin Westerton, * some parts 
/ .. my uncle’s domain do certainly exhibit.’ 
We were now within a fortnight of the projected 
wrriage, and I was one day out on a shooting expe- 
v tion, when, happening to pass near the turnpike- 
12d; 1 saw a gig rapidly approaching from the direc- 
tom of the Hall, and soon heard myself hailed by 
usin Westerton. I felt that, under ordinary cir- 
stances, he would hardly have taken the trouble 
zreet me, as we somehow had not grown to care 
ich for each other. It was therefore with some 
josity that I went up to the gig, which he hal 


. awn to the roadside, and in which he was standing 


-vident expectation of my approach. 


-<T have stopped to say good-by,’ cried he, eyeing 


uv keenly the while. ‘I am called off by business of 

» very last importance, and should not be surprised 

| find myself tossing on my outward voyage to 

lia instead of dancing at my cousin’s wedding. 

i. the way, what o’clock is it? My watch has 
pped. Can you give me the exact time? Very 

\ voking, is it not? I mean having to leave just at 
. particular juncture. What jolly days-of it you 

| have. Half-past twelve, you say. Thank you. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





My uncle quite sees the necessity for my going. 
Good sport, L hope. Which way do you return?’ 

“TI pointed in a direction which was not towards 
the lake. 

“*Hall see; through the finest covers on the es- 
tate. Well, I must not detain you. Half-past twelve, 
you say. Guvod-by, good-by.’ 

“And so he broke off his almost soliloquy, which 
either the impatience of his horse or his own excited 
manner, leading to repeated checks at the bridle, only 
to be balanced by compensating touches of the whip, 
had made a decidedly uncomfortable proceeding. He 
was soon out of sight, and I on my rounds. 

“After a while I dismissed the keeper and his dogs, 
having determined to saunter quietly back alone. It 
was a lovely afternoon, with warm balmy breezes 
just fanning the trees and hedgerows into graceful 
animation; the rich cornlands lying luxuriously in 
the vale, with their fringed robes of autumn-tinted 
woodlands drawn irregularly and negligently about 
them, and in the distance the slope and swell of many 
undulating hills, whose varied curves of beauty stood 
out in the rich blue sky in endless variety of loveli- 
ness. Westerton Hall, with its well-ordered gardens 
and plantations, stood in the mid-distance, and I was 


just wishing for some bit of active life to give more | of a crime of an extraordinary nature, which had just 
human interest to the scene, when from its gates 
, who galloped not merely 
swiftly, but, as it seemed to me, frantically in the di- 
rection of the town. Of course I hastened at once to 


emerged a single h 





the Hall. A strange dread came over me, and my 
thoughts settled with involuntary tenacity on the 
agitated manner displayed by Cousin Westerton when 
I met him on the road; but he, I reasoned, could not 
have been cognizant of any unusual occurrence, or 
he would at least have informed me of it. Besides, 
might I not be needlessly alarmed? Not so, however, 





as it d, in the d it part of the lake. 
**No one had witnessed his death. 


keeper who happ 





1 to be passing 


quite extinct. 


“*At what hour,’ I asked, ‘did he leave the 


house?’ ss 

“At one o’clock; after lunch-time.’ 

***¢ Where were the Hindoos?’ 

«In their master’s apartments, packing up and 
preparing to be gone.’ One of the house-servants 


had seen them busily engaged in doing 80; indeed, so | thought, and certainly never desired, to meet again.’ 


fully were they occupied with their task, that they 
plain!y showed him they wished his absence, and im- 
mediately after he left locked their door, and so had 
kept it ever since. I went at once to the rooms, im- 
pelied by some shapeless suspicion, of what I scarcely 
knew. The door was now unlocked, and I went in to 
find them both eagerly engaged in the manner repre- 
sented to me by the servant, and as, to all appear- 
ance, they had been ever since his visit. I left them 
to themselves, though I declare I think a shepherd’s 
dog who suspects, but is not quite certain that some 
vagabond curs have been worrying his master’s 
sheep, and longs to fly at their throats, must feel 
very much as I did. 

“An inquest was duly held. All the ordinary in- 
dications of death by drowning were of course exhib- 
ited, and there was nothing more, with the exception 
of certain bruises about the right ankle-joint, which 
might have been occasioned by striking against the 
rocks or stubs in the lake, though, as one of the jury 
casually observed, they presented a remarkably 
circular and band-like appearance. 

“TIT was myself present, and a good deal struck at 
the time by the words. They escaped, however, 
without comment, and as I could not connect them 
in any way with anything leading to suspicion of foul 
play, nothing further was said, and the circumstances 
passed from my mind, to return, however, with ter- 
rible distinctness and ing thereaiter. A sudden 
seizure of cramp was taken as the cause of death, a 
verdict returned accordingly, and young Westerton, 
just about to step into the arena of active life, was 
laid stark and distigured in the vault of his fore- 
fathers. 

“If this were an ordinary tale 1 am narrating, I 
ought, I suppose, in this place to descant upon the 
dreadful shock (though that for awhile it certainly 
was) this sad event occasioned to the bereaved bride 
—to send her with dishevelled hair into the woods, or 





smart, and his remembrance faded into one of those 
gentle sorrows which we must of nece&sity cause to 
stand apart from those active duties life still brings 
with it. As to the heartstruck and hopel old 


“More than two years now passed away, and I was | not only gone forth, but had been executed, too; the 
on the banks of the burning Ganges. My duties car- | man was dead—” : 
ried me to one of the lesser towns on the river, where 


time soon began to hang heavily on my hands. Oc- | ankle of young Westerton were—” 


casionally 1 would, out of the merest idleness, turn 
into the court of justice there, but was seldom re- 
warded in my quest of adventure by anything more 
than the most petty illustrations of the doings of the 


Indian Themis. At last there came a change, and of 


80 startling a character, that neither during the re- 
mainder of ty sojourn there, nor for a long time 


after, had I anything to complain of in the way of 


listlessness or apathy. It chanced that Ione day 
entered the court-house at one door just as a mixed 
group of guards and offenders were leaving it by an- 
other. I had just time to recognize amongst them 
the, to me, unmistakable features ofthe Hindoo 
Gholab, but whether there as a custodian or infractor 
of the laws I was then unable to make out. It mat- 
tered little, however, as I knew where to obtain easy 
and certain information of any and everything con- 
nected with the administration of justice. On my 
return to my quarters, I found that the very men 
whom I wished to meet with were there, and were 
then discussing with some brother officers the details 


come to light in that district. Several Hindoo girls 
had suddenly and mysteriously disappeared under 
the waters when performing their ablutions in the 
sacred stream, drawn under and devoured by alliga- 


one of them chanced to be picked up lower down the 
river, totally unmutilated, and deprived of certain 
valuable ornaments, which the young devotee was 
known to have had on when she went in. For a 


tors. Such was the general belief, until the body of 


“ The marks of the alligator’s teeth.” 
*“‘ And what became of the other—the cousin?” 


impracticable task. His nephew, who had not been 
near the spot since the catastrophe which restored 


tates, as soon as he heard of the old man’s doings, 
or by apprehensions of a far more formidable charac- 
hastened down at once, first to use his influence with 


own authority. As to the old man, he could not be 
prevailed on to consent to do so, steadily refnsing at 
last to utter even a single word on the subject of his 
nephew’s complaints, but quietly persevering with 
his design. In fear and rage the latter hurried to 
the workmen, and ordered them to desist. The fure- 
man, however, having heard how matters stood, re- 
fused to stop without the direct orders of the squire 
himself; a refusal which so enraged Westerton that 
he seized the man by the throat, and a personal alter- 
cation and struggle ensued, which ended in the for- 
mer being thrown back into the water. Of course he 


*‘And you think the circular abrasions round the 


“ He did not live even to inherit. The old squire 
dragged on a broken lite for some time, evincing little 
interest in anything, and rarely showing himself be- | Versa). 
yond his own doors, never beyond his grounds. One 
day, however, he seemed suddenly to have formed a | he owes indefeasible fealty to the mysteries. He 
strange resolution, which was neither more nor less | Owes nothing to a Lodge when he ceases to be a 
than to drain the lake; he summoned a large body of | member of it. The right of a Lodge to make a Free- 
laborers, and set them to work té perform the almost 


him to his old position as heir to the Westerton es- 
urged either by apprehended damage to the property, | prerequisites. Once in the Order, he is everywhere 
ter—namely, lest something might be revealed— | brotherhood of Masons embraces subjects and citi- 


his uncle, and, that failing, to stop the work on his | spoken by all people. Nationalities are as nothing in 


than fame, wealth and power; happier than a happy 
home without it; better than honored age; he is law 
to himself, above all traditions.” 





THE LODGE. 
A Lodge is an organized subordinate union of Free- 
AFr is a member of the craft uni- 
His relations to a Lodge are special and 
transitory, that to the brotherhood strict and eternal ; 





mason is inherent. Its power to do so co-exists with 
its organization. This right and this power are cir- 
cumscribed only as to qualification of applicants, not 
to individuals. A Lodge in Russia has the authority 
to make a Mexican a Mason if he has the necessary 


recognized where the Order is to be found. The 
zens of all nations. The language is uwilerstood and 


the commonwealth of the Craft.—G. L. Penn, 





TRUE FREEDOM—HOW TO GAIN IT. 


eee 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, 






We want no flag, no flaunting rag, 
For Liberty to fight: 
We want no blaze of murderous guns 
To struggle for the right. 
Our spears and swords are printed words; 


His compan- | &tream, almost in the act of despoiling one of their 
jons on this occasion, as had often been done before, 
left him when they saw him strike off into the wilder 
and more secluded parts, where none of them cared 
to follow, never doubting, however, that when tired 
of exercise and exploration, he would return as usual, 
and join their party when evening drew nigh. Be- 
fore this, however, accident revealed the body to a 
It had got en- 
tangled amongst some roots or branches, and, but 
that it was lying over one of these, it is probable that | became more and more agitated, until I could no 
the discovery would not have been made sv early, as, 
from being thus caught, as it were, it was prevented 
from sinking into the depths of the lake. Life was | of these wretch 


good while justice was completely at fault, but these 


two men, over whose doings the strictest watch was 
preserved, the result was, that they were apprehend- 
ed in a covered boat moored in the centre of the 


victims. It was supposed that a skillful diver, watch- 
ing the opportunity of one being separated from the 
rest, rose through the waters, fixed a strong ligature 
to one of the lower limbs, and then dived off, whilst 
a confederate in the boat, by means of arope and 
hold or purchase of some kind at the bottom of the 
river, drew the struggling swimmer irresistibly down, 
when death soon put an end to all efforts to escape. 

“Whilst these particulars were being narrated I 


longer keep my seat. ‘Why, major,’ said one, ‘you 
seem disturbed; can there be anything in the deings 
of sufficient pungency to quicken’ 
“*Stop,’ said I, for I saw he was about to quiz my 
equanimity, ‘don’t treat this matter lightly. I con- 
fess [am nota little agitated or a little confused at 
present, but—I have heard all you say, and, what is 
more, 1 have seen—’ 
“*What have you seen?’ 
“*T have seen the face of a man whom I never 





“* Of whom do you speak?’ 

** *Gholab.’ 

“Why, that is the name of one of the villains ac- 
cused as I have just informed you—’ 

“* Great heavens!’ Iexclaimed. ‘But no, no, it is 
impossible; he could not approach a running stream, 
much less—and here, here, of all places; his dread of 
water, his pitiable shrinking away from its vicinity—’ 
“ Something very like a burst of laughter from all 
assembled in the room here greeted me. 

“*My good major, dread of water! Pitiable shrink- 
ing away from its vicinity!’ Why, this fellow Gholab 
is one of the most (if not the most) daring, skillful 
and enduring divers of the East.’ 

“In a fever of agitation I demanded to be shown 
the remains of the latest victim. I was taken to 
where they lay. The attendants were about to dis- 
robe the upper part of the body, but I pointed to the 
feet, and bade them uncover it there. They lifted 
the mat with which it was concealed, and there, 
round the slender ankle, was the circular band-like 
mark, the exact counterpart of that which I had be- 
held long before, when the happy home of one of my 
dearest frieuds was turned into a house of bitterest 
mourning. 

“Unknown to the accused, I was present at the 
trial. Gholab—the other was hardly a sane being— 
in turn accused the alligators, many of which mon- 
sters infested the stream, and vociferously protested 
his own innocence, even when the bangle-like fetter, 
chain and rope, which had been the instruments of 
murder, and which, as well as the ornaments of the 
poor victim, had been traced to his possession, were 
laid on the table before him. When these things 
were produced, I came from my station somewhat in 

the rear of the accused, advanced towards the table, 

keeping my face averted from them, and then taking 
up the chain and fetter, turned slowly round and 

confronted them with the evidences of guilt in my 

hand. For a few seconds the gaze of Gholab, though 

piercing and intense to the last degree, was evidently 

more of wonder than alarm; but suddenly recogni- 

tion shot into his brain, and may I never again be- 

hold such terror and despair in the depths of a bu- 

man soul (for in his glowing eyeballs it seemed all 

unveiled) as were then opened up like a vision into 

Had. s before me. He stood, rigid, immovable, and 

when the trial went on spoke never a word again, 

though so fiercely animated before. Still the trial 

went on, and the judge was about to pronounce sen- 

tence of death, when, starting suddenly from his 





father, let us draw over him the veil of deep and 
silent sympathy. 




















to tind her lying lifeless at the foot of some frightful 
precipice. There rises, however, in my mind's eye 
the vision of a still comely dame, not without sundry 
olive branches springing around her, which quite 
precludes the propriety of that usually orthodox ter- 
mination. Not that his intended wife was heartless 
or unfeeling. No; whilst she mourned for him, she 
mourned for him sincerely; but time, with its allevi- 
ations, tempered, though it might not obliterate, the 
_ 


ing trance, Gholab threw up his arms, and with 
a wild cry fell back ina fit of horrible convulsions. 
The unspoken sentence of a judge more potent had 





1 | ornaments having been traced to the possession of | proper precautions, a stvere cold and fever ensued, 
for when I reached the house I found that young 


Westerton had just been brought in dead—drowned, 


was quickly extricated, but through the neglect of 


which, passing through the stages of a delirium, in 
which he uttered words now best forgotten, finally 
led to his death.” 
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A DISTINGUISHED MASON. 
The grand cathedral of St. Paul, in London, the 
largest Protestant Church in the world, was designed 
by and erected under the direction of Sir Christopher 
Wren. The foundation was laid in 1673, by the king, 
Charles I., and the mallet used by him on that 
occasion is still preserved in Antiquity Lodge. In 
1685, this distinguished architect became the Grand 
Master of Masons for the kingdom, and continued to 
hold the office, with a brief interval, for seventeen 
years. During his administration, William and Anne 
came to the throne, and the former was initiated 
into the ancient mysteries. Although many other 
distinguished men were also initiated, yet on the 
whole the craft did not flourish under his adminis- 
tration; the number of Masons diminishing, and the 
festivals being neglected, a result attributed to the 
age and infirmities of Sir Christopher, and his conse- 
quent inefficiency. And this is a warning to the 
craft not to commit power into the hands of incom- 
petent men, however great and honorable they may 
be, but to look only to the Masonic qualification of 
those they elevate to office. 





ANTIQUITY OF MASONRY. 

The story of how the Scythian first came to the 
British Island has been preserved in the Welsh An- 
nals, which date back three thousand years. The 
legend runs that their ancestors, the nation of the 
Cimbri, wandered long over Europe, forgetting God's 
name and the early wisdom. At length they crossed 
the “ hazy sea’? (German Ocean) from the country of 
the Pools (Belgium), and came to Britain, the sea- 
girt land, called by them ‘Cambria, or first mother; 
and they were the first who trod the soil of Britain. 
There their poets and bards recovered the lost name 
of God, the sacred I, A. O., and the primal letters 
their forefathers had known, called the ten signs; 
and ever since they have possessed religion and liter- 
ature, though the bards kept the signs secret for 
many ages, so that all learning might be limited to 
themselves. 





BEAUTIFUL LEGEND. 
They tell a story that one day Rabbi Judah and 
his brethren sat in the court on fast day disputing 
about rest. One said it was to have attained sufti- 
cient wealth, yet without sin. The second said it 
was fame and praise of all men. The third said it 
was possession of power torule the state. The fourth 
that it must be only in the old age of one who is rich, 
powerful, fi , and surr led by children and 
children’s children. The fifth said all were in vain 
unless a man kept all the ritual of Moses. And 
Rabbi Judah the venerable, the tallest of the broth- 
ers, said, “Ye have spoken wisely, but one thing 
more is necessary. He only can find rest who to all 
things addeth this—that he keep the traditions of the 
elders.” There sat a fair-haired boy playing with 
lilies in his lap, and hearing the talk, dropped them 
in astonishment from his hands and looked up—that 
boy of twelve—and said, “ Nay, nay, fathers, he only 
can find rest who loves his brother as himself, and 








God with his whole heart and soul. He is greater 


The mind our battle-plain; 
We 've won such victories before, 
And so we shall again. 


We love no triumphs sprung of force,— 
They stain her brightest cause; 

‘Tis not in blood that Liberty 
Inscribes her civil laws: 

She writes them on the people's hearts, 
In language clear and plain; 

True thoughts have moved the world before, 
And so they shall again. 


We yield to none in earnest love 
Of Freedom's cause sublime; 

We join their cry, ‘* Fraternity!" 
We keep the march of Time. 

And yet we grasp no pike nor spear 
Our victories to obtain: 

We've won without their aid before, 
And so we shall again. 


We want no aid of barricade 
To show a front of wrong; 
We have a citadel in Truth, 
More durable and strong. 
Calm words, great thoughts, unflinching faith, 
Have never striven én vain; 
They ‘ve won our battles many a time, 
And so they shall again, 


Peace. progress, knowledge, brotherhood— 
The ignorant may sneer, 
The bad deny; but we rely 
To see their triumph nigh. 
No widow's groan shall load our cause, 
No blood of brethren slain; 
We ‘ve won without such aid before, 
And 80 we shall again. 


~~ 


HOPE. 

Tam the child of the morning. I attend the bright 
spirits of the fair world, and gaze with the eye of an 
eagle on the burning sun as it careers on high. I 
am not the offspring of poetry, although I often flit 
across the poet’s bright world. I drink from the 
streams that flow from the regions of romance, and 
refresh myself among the mines of sparkling rubies 
that scatter themselves along my path. Years are to 
me nothing, for I am the servant of Time. Go ask 
the martyr at the stake what will cheer him when 
the fagot blazes at his feet. He answers, ** Hope!” 
Ask the plague-stricken wretch, whose very touch is 
contamination, and the air he breathes is poison, 
what sustains him in his agony. He will answer, 
* Hope!” 








_— 


ONITY. 

This is the talismanic word which discards private 
feelings, political i ities and sectarian preju- 
dices, and prevents them from entering within the 
tyled recesses of a Mason’s Lodge. Upon our altar, 
erected to universal benevolence, we cannot bring a 
more acceptable offering than unity of sentiment, 
unity of feeling, unity of action. Covenanted vows 
bind each of us to practise and enforce this triple 
union, which is the foundation stone of the Masonic 
edifice. Destroy this union—sacrifice solemn vows— 
and discord, anarchy and confusion will be intro- 
duced among the workmen, and our beautiful temple 








mean war, informed the Provincial Grand Master 
that wounded Russians had made signs which had 
been acknowledged by French and English Masons, 
and instead of an enemy they had found a brother; 
and that an English officer, who had been struck 
down at the attack on the Redan, had showed a Ma- 
sonic sign, whereupon the Russian’s sword had been 
withdrawn. 

















will fall into ruins. Brethren, study the unity of the 
craft—the prosperity of the Order—the bonds of 
peace. 
MASONRY 1N THE CRIMEA. 
At a meeting at Ventnor, in 1856, some of the A 
brethren present, who had been engaged in the Cri- 
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FAREWELL, OLD OAK! 
BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


Beneath thy gracious shade, old tree, 
How many happy hours have passed ; 
A sad yet tender memory 
Must cling around thee to the last. 


Eolus once through every bough, 
Like trembling music o'er the sea, 
Tossed the dark curls o'er Mary's brow, 
And now he sounds a dirge for me. 


The winds so wildly wail and moan, 
As angry gusts the branches wave; 
Old tree, thy boughs now seem to groan, 
While swaying high o‘er Mary's grave. 


My sentinel, I leave thee now, 
And charge thee with this holy trust— 
That vandal feet, nor ruthless plough, 
May ne’er disturb my Mary's dust. 


Dear spot—old oak—my sacred oak— 
All that I love—once more adieu! 

Bards ne’er have sung, tongues ne'er have spoke, 
All that I feel in leaving you. 





+ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MAN ANNIE LOVED. 


—_—_—— 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 
eee 


SHE was crocheting something out of soft scarlet 
and white wool. Her fingers were white as the wool. 
Milton Etheredge sat watching her, pretending to 
read the Journal at the same time. She was looking 
very charming in her buff muslin dress, with pink 
ribbons at the throat, and looping back her brown 
hair. 

Prate as we mayof the unimportance of dress, it 
more or less influences the destiny of us all. Venus 
herself would be ugly in a tattered gown, and only 
imagine Apollo in a swallow-tailed coat with bright 
buttons! Annie Huntley knew the value of dress— 
and, what is more, she knew how to attire herself in 
just the manner most becoming to her. She was not 
so much prettier than dozens of other young ladies, 
but everything about her was in harmony, and peo- 
ple had fallen into the habit of calling her beautiful. 
She had a clear, wild-rose complexion—tolerably 
regular features—soft, brown eyes, and brown hair 
that was struggling continually to break into the 
curls and ringlets so natural to it. 

Milton Etheredge—grave, silent, wise lawyer— 
wondered within himself how long he had loved this 
little Annie. He could not remember. Six years ago 
she had come to them—the dying bequest of Mrs. 
Etheredge’s best valued friend. The good lady had 
been a mother to her ever since, and Milton had 
played the part of a kind elder brother. Annie was 
eighteen when she came to Graymead—she was now 
twenty-five. Yes, he was sure he had loved her six 
years. She had made everything so different. Her 
pretty ways of arranging curtains, and flowers, and 
books,and knickknacks,had brightened up the stately 
old house wonderfully. Milton thought it was strange 
how he and his lady mother had ever managed to 
live without her. 

So he sat and looked at her as she made the shining 
steel flash in and out the bright, fleecy wool. Not 
that he thought of ever being anything more to her 
than he was now. His love was quiet yet—it had not 
reached that passionate stage when it will not be 
subdued by any obstacles. He was old—thirty, at 
least—and it would be childish for him to hope she 
would ever link her young, fresh life with that of a 
man whose hair was already getting gray on the 
temples. 

But there wassomething more to destroy the hope, 
if he had dared to indulge it. At one time, perhaps, 
he had indulged it, but certainly not now. Annie 
Huntley had had her life romance as well as other 
women. It had been sweet at tirst—painfully bitter 
at the last. It had made her smile graver—her color 
more fleeting—her manner, at times, subdued and 
sad—so Etheredge thought. 

Annie and Leigh Richardson had met under some- 
what romantic circumstances. He had saved her 
from drowning at Cape May, when she had ventured 
beyond her depth; and, after her removal to Gray- 
mead, he hud followed her there, and located himself 
in the practice of his profession—the law. He had 
been a constant visitor for two years. People began 

to speak of them as belonging to each other, and 
Mrs. Etheredge had, with a woman’s peculiar de- 
light, begun to anticipate the wedding supper and 
the bridal trowsseau. Etheredge had looked on witha 
dull pain at his heart, for which he felt half angry 

with himself. Surely he ought to rejoice that Annie 

would be so happy, for Richardson was every way es- 
timable, and was rising rapidly in his profession. 

Suddenly, hewever, abuut two years before the 

opening of our story, his visits to Annie ceased, and 
he began a violent flirtation with Nellie Seymore, the 
belle of the village. Aunie did not die on account of 
it—she did not even mope, as girls generally do when 
crossed in loved. Her mauner was a little more sub- 
dued—her laugh came less frequently, but she was 
not heart-broken. She put aside the sympathy Mrs. 
Etheredge would have offered her, quietly, and gave 
her confidence to no one. Sometimes she met Rich- 
ardson, but they exchanged no words, not even the 
ordinary ceremonious greetings of mere acquaintan- 
ces; they were ascompletely separated, as if an ocean 
rolled between them. 








This night, as Etheredge sat watching Annie, and 
thinking of all this, he noticed, with a thrill of pain, 
that she was a little paler, a little more quiet than 
usual. He remembered that she had met Richardson 
at the picture gallery that day. 

Some magnetic influence in the gaze of Etheredge 
made Annie look up. She flushed under the serene 
lustre of those dark gray eyes, and her fingers furgot 
their ing, and dropped the ball of zephyr she 
was unwinding. It rolled toward the fire—there was 
a genuine old-fashioned wood fire upon the hearth— 
and, in stooping to recover it, her light sleeve dipped 
into the blaze. The flames leaped up—Milton sprang 
forward, caught her in his arms, and crushed out 
the fire. 

Slie was frightened—weak and dizzy with remem- 
bering what she had escaped, and, for a moment, she 
stood circled by his arm—her head on his shoulder— 
her soft hair resting against his cheek. The touch 
thrilled him with startling power. He was hardly 
himself. All the love he had so long kept under foot, 
rose up like an unbound tyrant. He pressed his lips 
passionately to hers—he would have told her, then, 
how dear she was to him, but something seemed to 
hold him back. He would wait a little until the ex- 
citement of her recent peril should be over; would 
wait, and think it over calmly. All that night he sat 
up thinking of his course. He loved her with all his 
soul; he should never care for another woman. But 
he was not quite sure of the condition of her heart. 
What if she had still a lingering tenderness for Rich- 
ardson? He feared she might have. He had seen her 
kiss a picture which he felt morally sure was his. 
Would he like his wife to kiss Leigh Richardson’s 
picture? Would he like to think that she ever had 
kissed it? Then he remembered how she blushed 
sometimes when he looked St ‘her, and took courage, 
It might be that the old dream could be forgotten in 
the new. Atany rate, he would know before he slept, 
he said, with sudden resolution, and after breakfast 
he went down town for a walk. He knew a few of 
the fellows belonging to the Franklin Club, and for 





ways prayed over those things which were too hard for 
him. After that, he rose and sat down by the win- 
dow—felt the west wind on his forehead—saw the 
pale, wintry sunshine gild the long rows of buildings 
opposite. For him there was no more hesitation. If 
he could make Annie happy, what mattered it to him 
how it was accomplished? 

He went down to the sitting-room about sunset. 
He knew heshould find Annie there. Mrs. Etheredge 
was away at a society-meeting. 

Annie was sewing by a shaded lamp. She did not 
like the glare of the gas. There was a rich color on 
her cheek, over which the loose hair drooped low. 


turned to Frederic, and received an appointment on 
the 2ist of June, 1775, of second lieutenant in the 
company of riflemen, commanded by Captain Thomas 
Price, which was attached to the battalion command- 
ed by Colonel William Smallwood. Before the close 
of July they took up their march for the camp, near 
Boston, where they arrived in August, 1775. He was 
soon after put in command of the company, Captain 
Price having Szen promoted to the rank of colonel of 
the second battalion. 

In June, 1776, he was promoted to the rank of major 
of a new regiment, under command of Colonel 





Milton Etheredge’s heart leaped at sight of her, but 
he stilled it down, and took a seat beside her. 

“ Annie,” he said, “ I am an old friend, and I think 
you will not be offended, if I ask you a few questions. 
Not because I am curious, but because I desire your 
good more than any earthly thing.” 

She looked up in wonderment—noticing the strange 
unsteadiness of his voice, and the tremor of the hand 
he laid on hers. 

“Offended? with you, Mr. Etheredge?” she said, 
reproachfully; “ never that. Goon. lam listening.” 
“ Annie, you were once engaged to Leigh Richard- 
gon?” . 
Her head drooped lower; the crimson came and 
went in her cheeks. 

“ I was,” she said, in a low voice. 

* You loved him? and heloved you? Was it not so, 
my child?” 

“ We called it love.” 

* And you thought him false?” 

* As Satan himself!” 

** What if you knew that he was not false? that he 
was true to you always? That the contemptible let- 
ter which you read, purporting to have been written 
by him, was a vile forgery? What then?” 

She was looking at him in mute surprise. She 
drew a long breath. 

“ Was it a forgery?” . 
“It was. Ihave just heard the history of it. An 





the want of something better to do, he tered 
into their room. 

There were only two or three present—smoking 
their cigars, and idling over the morning papers. 
Their business hours had not commenced yet. As he 
entered, he caught the name of Annie Huntley. 
Fred Orme, a reckless, young dare-devil, was telling 
astory. Etheredge reddened at hearing her name 
from Orme’s lips, and was about striding forward, 
and calling him to account for it, when Orme’s next 
words arrested him and forced him to listen. 

“You see Leigh Richardson was dead in love with 
her! .Never saw a fellow take it any harder. Well, 
she is a charming girl—dresses exquisitely. Never 
saw a better fitting glove and boot than she gets on. 
Leigh is smart, but I never liked him since he won 
that silver cup at the boat race. I meant to have had 
that myself. Too confounded bad I didn’t get it!” 
“So it was!” drawled-Ed Harrison—“how you 
sweat! didn’t you, Fred?” 

** It was hotter than the tropics,and Leigh is one of 
the cool-blooded ones. I said then I meant to beeven 
with him, and I have kept my word. Don’t mind 
telling you the story, fellows, since it is such an old 
affair. Pass that lemonade, Etheredge—you’ll be in- 
terested in it, because I’ve heard it said that you’re 
rather sweet in that quarter. Matters were going on 
swimmingly, two years ago, between Leigh and An- 
nie. They’d have been married before now, if nobody 
had interfered. But Dennis and I—you know Den- 
nis? tiptop fellow! got upa little plan between us, 
and it worked splendidly. Didn’t we raise the deuce? 
I gained possession of some of Leigh’s handwriting, 
and practised writing like it. I am an expert at that 
business, I flatter myself; and, in a few days I could 
fairly beat Richardson with his own weapons. Sol 
wrote a letter to an imaginary chum of his—giving a 
description of Miss Annie—calling her a soft little 
thing, telling him howshe adored the subscriber, and 
how the subscriber cared nothing at all for her, but 
was enjoying a glorious flirtation. Of course, the 
subscriber was Leigh Richardson. This note—which 
was a most insulting thing to any woman, we con- 
trived to have dropped where Miss Annie would find 
it, and the result was even more jolly than I had an- 
ticipated. She mittened Richard the next day, 
and refused to listen to any explanation he could 
make. Ha! ha! a good joke, wasn’t it? Paid him for 
getting that cup. Always intended to pay him off 
some way! He felt dreadfully about it! My sister 
Lucy boarded him at the time, and there was no 
sleep in the house for his tramping up and down his 
chamber all night. A little more lemonade, Ed, and 
I don’t care if there isa drop of champagne in it. It’s 
chilly this morning.” 

Etheredge waited to hear no more. In his present 
frame of mind he felt as if he could not bear it. He 
went home and shut himself up in his chamber. After 
all, Richardson had been true. How bitterly he had 
been wronged! Annie would repent, and love him 
more than ever, if she knew the injustice she had 
done him. That was a@ woman’s nature. She atones 
for wrong by giving love. And what if an eclaircissc- 
ment should be brought about? Etheredge felt faint 
and sick. The future shut down dark and blank. 
And only an hour before he had dared indulge such 
glowing visions. He saw his duty clearly enough, 
but it is not always easy to do one’s duty. There was 
a little struggle between his heart and his conscience. 
A hundred times the temptation beset him to keep 
his knowledge to himself, and win Annie for his own. 
She would never know that Richardson was blame- 
less, and his great love might make her so happy! 











ill-natured acquaintance of Richardson’s, to gratify a 
petty revenge, wrote the letter and dropped it where 
you would be sure to tind it. Leigh Richardson was 
leal and true.” 

She sat very still before him—not a line of her face 
changing. He waited for her to speak, but she did 
not seem disposed to do so. 

“ Annie, my dear child, shall I speak to Mr. Rich- 
ardson about this mistake?” 

“If you please. I would like him to know that he 
is clear in my eyes. I think he would be glad to know 
it. Tell him just how it was, and ask him to forgive 
me, if I was harsh with him.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ That is all.” 

* Annie!” 

“Mr. Etheredge!”’ 

“Pardon me for pursuing the subject, but, if you 
still care for him, you will want to speak to him on 
the matter yourself.” 

* But I do not care for him.” 

“You do not? Why, may I ask?” 

She blushed red as a rose. Etheredge put the blush 
and the portrait he had seen her kiss together. A 
sharp pang pierced him. 

** Te it because you love another?” 

“ Yes,” she said, quietly, “‘ it is because 1 love an- 
other.” 

* And that other?” 

She rose abruptly, and flung off the detaining hand 
he laid on her arm. 

“You have no right to ask me that!” she said, 
hoarsely. ‘Let me go! You torture me!” 

“I torture you, Annie? 1?” What possessed him 
he did not know—perhaps, something her eyes said to 
him made him bold. He put his arm around her and 
drew her to his side. 

“ Annie, if you love another, I must give you to 
him—your happiness shall be secured to you, though 
mine be shipwrecked. I did not mean to tell you, 
darling, but I love you so, it almost kills me to think 
of losing you. O Annie! my little lost Annie!” 

Her face grew rosy as the morning. She put her 
arm around his neck. 

* Not lost, but found,” she said, softly. 

** Annie,” he cried, breathlessly, ‘‘do not deceive 
me! What of the picture I saw you kissing?” 

She laughed a little, and crimson with confusion 
drew the locket from her bosom, and held it up to 
him. He saw his own face. 

* Forgive me, Milton. I got it of the artist, and 
have worn it these two years. Leigh Richardson is 
nothing to me—you are all.” 





Biographical Portfolis. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL OTHO H. WILLIAMS, 

AN OFFICER in the army of the American Revolu- 
tion, was born in Prince George county, Maryland, 
in 1748. His ancestors were natives of Wales, and 
came to America soon after Lord Baltimore (George 
Calvert) became proprietor of the Province of Mary- 
land, in 1634. His father died when he was but 
twelve years of age, leaving him in the care of a rela- 
tive, by whom he was educated. At a suitable age he 
was placed as a clerk in the county office of Frederic, 
and afterwards removed to the clerk’s office of Balti- 
more county, in 1776. 





At last, he knelt down and prayed over it. He al- 


At the commencement of the Revolution, he re- 


Steph , of Virginia, and was sent to the defence 
of Fort Washington on the 16th of November, where 
he behaved sith great gallantry; and, receiving a 
severe wound, was taken prisoner by the Hessian 
troops, in whose ranks his riflemen had made dread- 
ful havoc. He was sent, with other prisoners, to New 
York city, where he was allowed to go at large on his 
parole of honor; but his affable deportment and po- 
lite manners excited the suspicion of the military 
commander, and, fearing that he might be in com- 
munication with his friends, he was placed in the 
Provost prison and treatea with great rigor. He was 
afterwards exchanged for Major Ackland, who was 
captured at the battle of Saratoga. During his cap- 
tivity, he was appointed colonel of the sixth battalion 
of regulars, under General Smallwood, and soon after 
he joined the Southern army under the command of 
General Gates, where he at one time acted as deputy 
adjutant general, where his duties were of the most 
arduous kind, summoning all his fortitude and 
courage. 

At the battle of Camden, the brave Baron de Kalb 
commanded on the right. Colonel Williams with a 
party of volunteers moved in the front of the Virginia 
milit'=, against the British artillery to draw and sus- 
tain their fire, while the gallant Lieutenant Colonel 
John Eagar Howard, at the head of Williams’s regi- 
ment, impetuously broke upon the enemy, and, sev- 
ering his front, drove the opposing corps before 
him. 

The veterans of the army of Cornwallis were then 
brought against them, and the battle was renewed 
with undiminished spirit on both sides. The brave 
DeKalb—although out-numbered two to one, resolv- 
ed to make one great and final effort with the bayonet. 
For a time the two lines seemed mingled with each 
other, clinging together and slaying with that terri- 
ble weapon—the weaker going down before the 
stronger. The whole British army was then brought 
against these two brigades and the cavalry were 
thrown in upon them, in front and rear. DeKalb, at 
the head of one regiment, attempted to restore the 
line—but, overpowered, he fell, covered with wounds, 
and was made prisoner; his life being saved by De 
Buysson, his heroic aide-de-camp, who threw his 
arms aruund him, and who’ was terribly wounded 
himself by British bayonets. DeKalb survived but a 
few days. 

When General Gates had collected the remnant of 
his army, which were scattered at Camden, in com- 
pliance with General Washington’s directions, the 
seven Maryland regiments of the old line were re- 
duced into one, and called the first Maryland, and 
placed under Colonel Williams. When General 
Greene assumed the command of the Southern army, 
he appointed Williams adjutant general. In General 
Greene’s memorable retreat, and subsequent battle 
at Guilford, Colonel Williams greatly distinguished 
himself; the burden of the retreat fell upon Williams, 
and gallantly did he bear it. Never, perhaps, was 
there made so ably conducted a retreat—over such 
an extensive country, tilled with rivers and forests— 
with so little loss, scarcely a single man killed or cap- 
tured, and in face of an active, energetic and superior 
enemy, whose van, for days, was constantly in sight 
of the retiring rear. 

At the battle of Guilford, on the 15th of March, 1781, 
Colonel Williams acted with much bravery, but to his 
regret the second Maryland regiment broke and re- 
treated in disorder. General Greene finding the for- 
tune of the day turned against him, conceived it pru- 
dent to provide a retreat. It was but a barren victo- 
ry to Lord Cornwallis, as he found himself utterly 
unable to pursue his defeated antagonist. It was 
beneticial to the Americans, though resulting in a 
nomina! victory for the British army. 


At the battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, on the 25th of 
April, 1781, General Greene was defeated; the loss 
on both sides was about equal. Colonel Williams led 
the Maryland troops, who suffered in the loss of Col- 
onel Ford, of the fifth regiment. 

The battle of Eutaw Springs took place on the 8th 
of September, 1781. The Maryland troops consisted 
of two battalions, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Howard and Major Hardman, the whole brigade by 
Colonel Otho H. Williams, the deputy adjutant gen- 
eral. It was his bold and skillful charge at the 
head of the Maryland and Virginia troops that gained 
the battle. In the most imminent moment, when the 
American line began to waver, General Greene issued 
his order: “ Let Williams advance and sweep the 
tield with his bayonets!” The order was promptly, 
gallantly, successfully obeyed, and victory crowned 
the American arms. No troops in the Continental 
army had rendered better service, endured more fa- 
tigue, orw on grer‘#~ glory, than the Maryland line. 
Congress promoted Culonel Williams to a brigadier 
general, May 9th, 1782. 

At the close of the war, he was appointed collector 
of the port of Baltimore; and, on the adoption of the 
new constitution, President Washington re-appointed 
him to the same office, which he held until his death, 
on the 16th of July, 1794, at the early age of forty-six 





years. 
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| Che World in Miniat:.... 

| BELLS BY NIGHT. 

‘Tis Sabbath eve; from the old chureh- 
Merrily chime the bells by night; 

The organ peais with thriiling power, 

And the windows gleam with holy lig 





Merrily chime the belis by night. 
Year by year, to the pilgrim throng, 
Warningly speak the bells by night; 

“ Life is short, eternity 's long; 

Children of darkness, waken to light! 

Warningly say the bells by nix ht. 
Over the grave of the patriot slain 

Solemnly rolls a dirge by night: 

“The good are gathered like ripened grai 
Why should we weep. when angels 
Solemnly echo the bells by night. 

Lone do I list to a curfew bell 
That wofully throbs within me to-nigt 

Of waning life its pulsations tell: 
And many a legend does memory recite 
That mournfully wrings my heart to-niy' ' 


A would-be prophet down South lately said 
of his sermons, that ‘he was sent to rede 
world and all things.” Whereupon one of }, 
ence pulled out a confederate shinplaster, an. ’ 
him to fork over the specie for it. 

During ‘the Terror” few came to play at | 
de la Regence. People had not the heart, an’ 
not pleasant to see through the panes the ca 
ing the condemned through the Rue St. Hoi. 1 
execution, Rubespierre often took a seat, bic oo 
had any wish to play with him, such terror «| ive 
insignificant little man strike into every one’s. :.:: 
One day a very handsome young man sat o; 04 
him, and made a move as a signal for a game ; 
pierre responded, and the stranger won. A 
game was played and won, and then Robe: 011: | 
asked what was the stake. “The head of « \.)..)1: 
man,” was the answer, ‘‘ who would be execu... {:. 
morrow. Here is the order for his release wii < 
only your signature; and be quick—the exec 
will give no delay.” It was the young Count i 
was saved. The paper was signed, and th. 1: 
great man asked, “But who are you, cit 
“Say citizeness, monsieur. 1 am the count s vu- 
truthed. Thanks and adieu!” 

An honest Logansport German got excited ov: - 
account of an elopement of a married woma:: , 
exclaimed, “If my vife runs away mit anoder 
vife, I vill shake him out of her preeches, if : 
mine fader, mine Got!” 


In St. Louis a physician was called to visit « 
critically ill. Having written a prescription, h: 
it up because the wife could not pay. The ma 
and a benevolent citizen has concluded to pro 
him to the extent of the law. 


An old Revolutionary soldier, named Fre: 
Craider, died recently near Meadville, Miss,, i. «+ 
one hundred and eighth year of his age. He . 
served in the war of 1812, as well as durin, ..:.' 
Revvlution. 


Printers’ devils are generally great ladies’ + 
notwithstanding they have a very hard name. |. 
time ago one of these hard-named fellows an: 
lady love were taking an evening stroll, and as 
were walking along, chatting briskly upon the 1- 
merous topics of the day, she suddenly caugh 
hand, and looking smilingly into his face, a ive 
“Do you know why I cannot get religion?”—- .\.; 
my dear, I do not.”—*“ It is because I love the di.) . 


In an article on “ Bathing at Etretat,” a Lo: 
magazine says:— It is reported that one young 
tleman, who swam indifferently, followed out 
the sea a young lady who swam excellently; ! 
panting with emotion and exertion, he assured * 
in the briefest possible manner of his attachm 
and almost choked himself in the attempt to + 
and kiss her hand; that, floating upon his back 
explained quietly his position and circumstances, 
breathed words of tenderness, while the fair 
again and again plunged under water to conceal | ~ | 
blushes; and that, finally, when they swam to sh: 
the daring youth had been accepted, at the co: . 
being almost paralyzed with cold.” 

A gentleman riding a very ordinary-looking ho 
asked a negro whom he met, how far it was | 
neighboring town, whither he was going. The ne, 
looking at the animal under the rider with a br. 
grin of contempt, replied, “ Wi’ dat ar hoss, ma 
it’s jist fo’teen miles. Wi’ a good chunk ob ab 
seben miles; but if you jist had Massa Jimmy's hi 
gosh! you’re dere now !” 

A man, who advertised to give “the best of sou.. 
practical advice for fifty cents, that would be ap, 
cable at any time, and to all persons and conditi:. 
of life,” on application of a victim, “ per mail,” ». 
the fullowing:—“ Never give a boy a dime to wat: | 
your shadow while you climb a tree tw luok into t. 
middle of next week It don’t pay.” 

A priest in New York has been preaching agai 
tilting hoops. He professes his ignorance of the rev- 
lations made by the fashions at operas and theatr:. 
as he never went there, but added, “I cannot sh 
my eyes to the abomination when it is before me | | 
the street.’’ 


The celebrated portrait painter, Stuart, once met 
lady in the street, in Boston, who saluted him wit! 
“Ah, Mr. Staaft, I have just seen your miniatur 
and kissed it, because it was so much like you ' 
“And did it kiss you in return?”—* Why, no 
“Then,” said Stuart, “it was not like me.” 
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\ie, which was attached to the battalion command- 


‘- -aake one great and final effort with the bayonet. 
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1ed to Frederic, and received an appointment on 
‘Ast of June, 1776, of second lieutenant in the 
any of riflemen, commanded by Captain Thomas 


Colonel William Smallwood. Before the — 
ly they took up their march for the camp, n 
on, where they arrived in August, 1775. He “ 
after. put in command of the company, Captain 
having been promoted to the rank of colonel of 
cond battalion. 
‘une, 1776, he was promoted to the rank of major 
new regiment, under command of Colonel 
\enson, of Virginia, and was sent to the defence 
rt Washington on the 16th of November, where 
vhaved with great gallantry; and, receiving a 
3 wound, was taken prisoner by the Hessian 
3, in whose ranks his riflemen had made dread- 
voc. He was sent, with other prisoners, to New 
city, where he was allowed to go at large on his 
»of honor; but his affable deportment and po- 
nanners excited the suspicion of the military 
vander, and, fearing that he might be in com- 
‘sation with his friends, he was placed in the 
st prison and treatea with great rigor. He was 
vards exchanged for Major Ackland, who was 
“red at the battle of Saratoga. During his cap- 
, he was appointed colonel of the sixth battalion 
-ulars, under General Smallwood, and soon after 
ined the Southern army under the command of 
--al Gates, where he at one time acted as deputy 
unt general, where his duties were of the most 
us kind, summoning all his fortitude and 


‘ impetuously broke upon the enemy, and, sev- 
his front, drove the opposing corps before 


« veterans of the army of Cornwallis were then 
it against them, and the battle was renewed 
‘ndiminished spirit on both sides. The brave 
b—although out-numbered two to one, resolv- 


time the two lines seemed mingled with each 
clinging together and slaying with that terri- 
‘capon—the weaker going down before the 
ver, The whole British army was then brought 
t these two brigades and the cavalry were 
‘1 in upon them, in front and rear. DeKalb, at 
id of one regiment, attempted to restore the 
hut, overpowered, he fell, covered with wounds, 
\s made prisoner; his life being saved by De 
m, his heroic aide-de-camp, who threw his 
,round him, and who» was terribly wounded 
fby British bayonets. DeKalb survived but a 


18. 
‘he battle of Camden, the brave Baron de Kalb 
anded on the right. Colonel Williams with a 
‘ of volunteers moved in the front of the Virginia 
1, against the British artillery to draw and sus- 
heir fire, while the gallant Lieutenant Colonel 
Eagar Howard, at the head of Williams’s regi- 





ys. 
‘n Genetal Gates had collected the remnant of 
‘ay, Which were scattered at Camden, in com- 
» with General Washington’s directions, the 
Maryland regiments of the old line were re- 
’ into one, and called the first Maryland, and 
under Colonel Williams. When General 
:- agsumed the command of the Southern army, 
vinted Williams adjutant general. In General 
“"s memorable retreat, and subsequent battle 
\ford, Colonel Williams greatly distinguished 
°°; the burden of the retreat fell upon Williams, 
- Mantly did he bear it. Never, perhaps, was 
made so ably conducted a retreat—over such 
‘ nsive country, tilled with rivers and forests— 
little loss, scarcely a single man killed or cap- 
and in face of an active, energetic and superior 
-- whose van, for days, was constantly in sight 
Bb csi. rear. 
* -\@ battle of Guilford, on the 15th of March, 1781, 
\ Williams acted with much bravery, but to his 
the second Maryland regiment broke and re- 
in disorder. General Greene finding the for- 
* the day turned against him, conceived it pru- 
*» provide a retreat. It was but a barren victo- 
‘ord Cornwallis, as he found himself utterly 
* to pursue his d ted ist. It was 
’ jal to the Americans, though 1 resulting in a 
11 victory for the British army. 
he battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, on the 25th of 
781, General Greene was defeated; the loss 
. sides was about equal. Colonel Williams led 
ryland troops, who suffered in the loss of Col- 
rd, of the fitth regiment. 
vattle of _Eutaw Springs took place on the 8th 
tember, 1781. The Maryland troops consisted 
battalions, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
rd and Major Hardman, the whole brigade by 
| Otho H. Williams, the deputy adjutant gen- 
It was his bold and skillful charge at the 
the Maryland and Virginia troops that gained 
tle. Im the most imminent moment, when the 
\ an line began to waver, General Greene issued 
ler: “Let Williams advance and sweep the 
»ith his bayonets!” The order was promptly, 
| wy, successfully obeyed, and victory crowned 
uerican arms. No troops in the Continental 
ad rendered better service, endured more fa- 
rwon greater glory, than the Maryland line. 
ess promoted Colonel Williams to a brigadier 
, May 9th, 1782. 
.e close of the war, he was appointed collector 
ort of Baltimore; and, on the adoption of the 
istitution, President Washington re-appointed 
the same office, which he held until his death, 
6th of July, 1794, at the early age of forty-six 





























THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











Che World in Miniature. 


BELLS BY NIGHT. 

‘Tis Sabbath eve; from the old church-tower 
Merrily chime the bells by night; 

The organ peals with thrilling power, 
And the windows gleam with holy light— 
Merrily chime the bells by night. 

Year by year. to the pilgrim throng, 
Warningly speak the bells by night; 

“ Life is short, eternity 's long; 

Children of darkness, waken to light !"* 

Warningly say the bells by nicht. 
Over the grave of the patriot slain 

Solemnly rolls a dirge by night: 

“The good are gathered like ripened grain— 
Why should we weep. when angels delight ?" 
Solemnly echo the bells by night. 

Lone do I list to a curfew bell 
That wofully throbs within me to-night. 
Of waning life its pulsations tell: 
And many a legend does memory recite, 
That mournfully wrings my heart to-night. 





Much in Wittle. 


Dean Richmond, a noted New York politician, is 
dead. 
All honor is paid to our fleet in Russia. Our men 
are feted and petted. 
American securities are once more in demand in 
Europe. 
After some trouble, Troy has brought to notice a 
haunted house. 
France is after the ashes of Napoleon's son, and 
Austria will give them up. 
President Johnson has been in New York. 
Gothamites made a great fuss over him. 
General Sheridan telegraphs the President that 
there was no riot in New Orleans—it was a cold- 
blooded massacre by the police. 
Objects twenty-eight miles distant aro easily seen 
in the clear air of Colorado. 
A freedmen’s savings bank has been started in 
New York. 
An item in the conscience fund is the return of 
$14,000 from a repentant rogue in Chicago. 





The 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Sea Lavender. 
Singular plants, the foot-stalks of the flowers of 


real flowers are the white part at the extremity of 
the purple. The handsomest species belonging to 
the genus is S. arborea, a native of the Canaries, which 
is quite shrubby. This splendid plant should have 
plenty of room for its routs; and thus, when there is 
not a conservatory for it to be planted in, it does bet- 
ter in the open border, with a slight protection during 
winter, than in a pot in a greenhouse. The soil in 
which it is grown should be half sandy loam and half 
vegetable mould. It is extremely difficult to raise 
young plants by cuttings; and though nurserymen 
contrive to make layers, it is so difficult an operation, 
as to be scarcely practicable by an amateur. The 
common kinds are increased by seeds, or by dividing 
the root; and they should be allowed plenty of space, 
as they are easily killed when crowded by other 


which are colored so as to resemble flowers, while the ar 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with 44 

original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere 
works was written expressly for this ae op and 
bon Mm copyires ht is secured according to la 
e co 


THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANT:C: or, The Se- 
cret of the 


THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 


Ca 


VpEFURES: an The Secret of a Birth. 
L. 8S. Goop 


THE ACTRESS: : or, Before ona Behind the Cur- 


ta 


THE POLACE SPY: or, The ‘Secret Crimes of 


Pa 


THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: nn The pusvance of 
on Spanish Cavalier. By LIgUTENANT MURKAY 


Teil 1. By Maicotm J. Err 
REDPATH: or, The Western Trail, A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
of a Throne, 
THE SECR 
San Juan «” 


to the public. very one of these 


ye will send 


, for twenty-five cents 


es by mail, post-pat 
y * , for one dollar. 


, or five copies, post-py st 


a. By FRANCIS A. Di RIVAGE. 


ribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 


By Mrs. 
m. By ONE OF THE PROFESSIO 


ris. By Francis A. DURIVAG 


RENEGADE: or, = Seerets of the Gull 


By Dr. J. H. Rozinso 
By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 


SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
lon. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 





















PP BIG e HS api aS agteeir 


A would-be prophet down South lately said, in one 
of his sermons, that ‘“‘he was sent to redeem the 
world and all things.” Whereupon one of his audi- 
ence pulled out a confederate shinplaster, and asked 
him to fork over the specie for it. 


During ‘‘the Terror” few came to play at the Cafe 
de la Regence. People had not the heart, and it was 
not pleasant to see through the panes the cars bear- 
ing the condemned through the Rue St. Honore to 
execution. Rvobespierre often took a seat, but few 
had any wish to play with him, such terror did the 
insignificant little man strike into every one’s heart. 
One day a very handsome young man sat opposite 
him, and made a move as a signal for a game; Robes- 
pierre responded, and the stranger won. A second 
game was played and won, and then Robespierre 
asked what was the stake. “The head of a young 
man,” was the answer, ‘‘ who would be executed to- 
morrow. Here is the order for his release wanting 
only your signature; and be quick—the executioner 
will give no delay.” It was the young Count B. that 
was saved. The paper was signed, and then the 
great man asked, “But who are you, citizen?” 
“Say citizeness, monsieur. 1 am the count’s be- 
truthed. Thanks and adieu!’ 


An honest Logansport German got excited over an 
account of an elopement of a married woman, and 
exclaimed, “If my vife runs away mit anoder man’s 
vife, I vill shake him out of her preeches, if she be 
mine fader, mine Got!” 


In St. Louis a physician was called to visit a man 
critically ill. Having written a prescription, he tore 
it up because the wife could not pay. The man died, 
and a benevolent citizen has luded to p 
him to the extent of the law. 


An old Revolutionary soldier, named Frederick 
Craider, died recently near Meadville, Miss., in the 
one hundred and eighth year of his age. He had 
served in the war of 1812, as well as during the 
Revvlution. 





Printers’ devila are generally great ladies’ men, 
notwithstanding they have a very hard name. Some 
time ago one of these hard-named fellows and his 
lady love were taking an evening stroll, and as they 
were walking along, chatting briskly upon the nu- 
merous topics of the day, she suddenly caught his 
hand, and looking smilingly into his face, asked, 
“Do you know why I cannot get religion?”—*‘ No, 
my dear, I do not.”—*“ It is because I love the devil.” 


In an article on “ Bathing at Etretat,” a London | t 
magazine says:—* It is reported that one young gen- 
tleman, who swam indifferently, followed out into 
the sea a young lady who swam excellently; that, 
panting with emotion and exertion, he assured her 


and almost choked himself in the attempt to seize 
and kiss her hand; that, floating upon his back, he 
explained quietly his position and circumstances, and 
breathed words of tenderness, while the fair one 
again and again plunged under water to conceal her 
blushes; and that, finally, when they swam to shore, 
the daring youth had been accepted, at the cost of 
being almost paralyzed with cold.” 

A gentleman riding a very ordinary-looking horse, 
asked a negro whom he met, how far it was to a 
neighboring town, whither he was going. The negro, 
looking at the animal under the rider with a broad 


a knot in her. 
coach.” 


with a charge of 140 pounds of powder, will throw a 
shot weighing eleven hundred weight. 


Peter’s Church, at Rome, in repair. 


goose” for dismissing all warrants against people 
who permit geese to run at large in the streets. 


depended not upon a thread, but upon a needle. 
having 1405 teachers, and 90,788 scholars. 


and begged him not to repeat it. 
was the reply, “ I will be as close as you were.” 


being built in Georgia. 


from under the heads of poor houseless children en- 
camped in tents in the pasture. 


ways there are so many cows in them. 


in the briefest possible manner of his attachment, | of his gun, and the gun blew John’s head off. 


Maximilian—so it is said. 
size, but never of diminished cost. 


lost our purse the other day, and it hasn’t been out of 
our mind since. 


large yield. 


The parlor skating of the Boston ladies at Newport 
is said to be beautiful. 
Two Cuban girls at a Saratoga ball are described 
as “incarnate tropics.” 
Cable despatches are costing the newspapers each 
about $500 a day. 
An Albany laborer found two $100 greenbacks 
sewed in the sleeve of a coat bought at a second-hand 
shop. 
A Vermont farmer speculated in oil, lost, went 
crazy, and died in a fortnight in a lunatic asylum. 
A little child in a cradle in Albany was gnawed to 
death by a rat. 
** You cruel man, my tears have no effect on you at 
all.”’—“ Well, then, dear, you had best drop them.” 
A jealous lover loitering about his sweetheart’s 
yard at night, in Springfield, Ill., was shot dead for a 
burglar. 
Atlanta, Ga., is to have a $70,000 opera house. 
Queen Victoria gave the cholera sufferers $2500. 
Chicago is to have a Swedish newspaper. 
The earth itself is now found out to have been the 
first Quaker. 
The little chaps who get stained up with picking 
huckleberries are called the “ boys in blue.” 
A vessel built of Oregon timber is said not to have 
We are tearful she will prove a “‘ slow 


A monster gun has been cast in England which, 


It costs half a million of dollars a year to keep St. 


A Louisville judge is pronounced “sound on the 


The latest bon-mot about Bismark is, that his fate 
There are now in operation 976 freedmen’s schools, 


aaaa 


An indi t man 





a secret to another, 
“It’s all right,” 


Over eighty woolen and calico mills are at present 


- There are thieves in Portland who steal ti2 pillows 


A Mobile paper says the streets are regular milky 


There are two millions of acres of grape vines in 
he United States. 

A blue heron was shot lately near Pittsfield. 

1n Indianapolis the women act as street scavengers. 
Two ladies fought a duel in Texas recently. 

Jobln Doble, of Dixtield, Me., blew down the muzzle 


The cholera is busy among the Mormon emigrants. 
Napoleon uses the Atlantic cable rather freely with 


The ladies ti 





get up b ts of diminished 


“Out of sight, out of mind.” We don’t see it. We 


tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
In the United States, last year, 4,000,000 tons of No, 20._THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
bituminous coal were made into gas. of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts. 


The orange crop in Florida promises a remarkably 











grin of contempt, replied, ‘“‘ Wi’ dat ar hoss, massa, 
it’s jist fo’teen miles. Wi’ a good chunk ob a hoss, 
seben miles; but if you jist had Massa Jimmy’s hoss, 
gosh! you’re dere now!” 





Plarriages. 





A man, who advertised to give “ the best of sound, 
practical advice for fifty cents, that would be appli- 
cable at any time, and to all persons and conditions 
of life,” on application of a victim, “ per mail,” sent 
the fullowing:—*‘ Never give a boy a dime to watch 


Bartlet’, of Lr ndon, Vt., and Miss Sarah Ellen Brown. 
of Utica, N. ee 


In this city, b & ayy. Me Goddard, Mr. Benjamin Baker 


No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of | Death. A Story of 
we ty ee Ay by Oe Thompson, Mr. Charles 0. the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIgLD. > 
Day and Miss Abbie A. "Randa il. No. 26.—THE FRNIANS: or, Neil 0’C i: 

At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Patch, Mr. Horace C. 


At Sudbur-,b Rev. Mr. Dickinson, Prof. Edwin Hunt, 


and Miss Mary M. Browne 








my eyes to the abomination when it is before me on 
the street.’’ 

The celebrated portrait painter, Stuart, once met a 
lady in the street, in Boston, who saluted him with: 


and kissed it, because it was so much like you.” 
“And did it kiss you in return?”—‘“ Why, no!” 
“Then,” said Stuart, “it was not like me.” 


sae Warne 
formerly o arren, Me. 

At South Malden, M rs Dorcas, widow of the late Cap- 
tain Nathan Nichols, 
At Medford, Rev youn Pierpont, 81. 
At Cc helsea, Charles H., only son of Charles and Lucey 
C. Hill, 19. 
“Ah, Mr. Stuart, I have just seen your miniature, “At Newtonville, Miss Susan Page, 
At Acton, Mrs Susan B. Hayward 


Edwin M. Holbrook, 12. 





. Mr. Alexander L. Anderson, of California, 


. 16. 
At Ogdensburg, N. Y¥., Samuel Gilbert, only child of | 4 














At Newfane, Vt., Mr. John Timson, 71. 


No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 


N 
Thwarted, 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONGUEROR: or, Don 


No. 
the Mill, 


No 
Brides of the Bahamas. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, 


No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
No. 30.— 
No. 31.—ZELDA. 


No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 


No. et Bred € BILD OF THE aKa: or, The 
iu, No. 36.—THE BARON’S WELL. By Marcarer 


plants. 
Stapelia. 





they are very apt to drop off, if they are grown in 
tich soil, or too much watered. They succeed best in 


propagated by cuttings, which should be laid on a 
shelf for two or three days to shrivel before they are 
planted. The plants from which the cuttings are 
taken should be kept quite dry for some time after- 
wards, as they are apt to rot from the wound, 





The Spanish Broom. 
A well-known upright shrub, with upright deep- 
green branches, and very few leaves, which soon 
drop off. The flowers, which are in terminal ra- 
cemes, are large, and of a deep yellow. It is ana- 
tive of Spain and Portugal, and, in short, of the 
whole of the south of Europe, where it grows in 
rocky situations, and in dry gravelly soils. It pro- 
duces a good effect in a shrubbery, and it will grow 
vigorously wherever the soil is gravelly or sandy; 
but it does not thrive in clay, as it has along tap- 
root, which it can only send down where the soil is 
free. It is generally propagated by seeds. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: a4 The Priva- 
teer of 1976. By SYLVANUs CoB 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: ‘on "The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosixs 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECR Er: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLVANUSs Coss, J 
No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SyYLvAnus Coss, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign ot the 
Mystic Tie. By MaJor BEN: PERLEY PooRE 


No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGt E: or, The e Camp, 
me Davin and the Wilderness, By 


sas 8.— “THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jk. 
No. 10.—BEN Paneer: : or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLvanus C sane R. 
No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamus F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or a“ Heir 
and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, 
No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: 


or, The 

Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
PoorE. 

No. a MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 


L. 8. Goo 
No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: : or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 


No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER : ow, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 


No, 17.—THE KING'S TALIS MAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 


No. 18.—THE CHANGELING + or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE URN 


No. 19.—THE bg 4 ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 


Dwarf of Constantinople. 
Oo. 22.— 


By Lieut. Murray. 


THE. NOVICE: or, Mother Chureh 
By JANE G. AUSTIN. 


John of Austria. By Geo. L. AIKE 


24. RETRIBUTION: 3 a ‘The Mystery of 
By MARGARET BLounN 


Very curivus stove-plants, with showy flowers pro- 
ceeding from the root, which smell so much like car- 
rion, that flesh-flies have been known to lay their 
eggsupon them. As these plants are very succulent, 


sandy loam mixed with lime rubbish; and they are 


THE SEA GULL: haa sae Witch of the North Sea. 


THE SPANISH TROOPER: real she Miser of 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 
dale. By Francis A. Duriva 


By WALTER CLARENC 
Madrid, By Francis A. DurIv 
rT FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILL LIA 
a E: or, — Pioneers ae Kentucky. By 
. H. RoBinso 
run “eorLAn: ak The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE VENDETTA: or, ene Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. Duriva 
be LE AGUE OF DEATH : or, Mysteries of the 
owiler House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
onrua’s HUSSAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, Tha ) Young Dragvon. By 
Epwarpbs KEELER OLMSTE 
MARIAN MALVERN: a .The Heiress of Glen- 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, Fhe Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. Aus’ 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: ¢ # he Living M 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A GOOD NAME. 


BY HENRY C. COOPER. 


Not all the baubles that pertain to rank 
Should win my heart, or satisfy my mind; 

The highest angels have their God to thank; 
His praise alone eternally they find 

bi Gives constant joy. 


Nor yet alone in overflowing wealth 
Should my weak heart forget it's but a trust: 
But seek for treasure where the thief by stealth 
Cannot break through, or where the moth or rust 
Cannot corrupt. 


And though on earth a mighty power I wield, 
And Might and Right bind laurels on my brow, 
I yet reflect that I one day must yield 
All that to me gives satisfaction now, 
To greater Power. 


Could I the rugged heights of knowledge scan, 
And contemplate alone the road I came, 
Of what avail to me that I outran 
My slow compeers, save that it put my name - 
On lips of men? 


Possessed of rank and wealth, of power and might, 
Adorned by knowledge with a wondrous mind, 
If grace as well had given me the right 
To own no peer, I know I yet should find 
I needed more. 
‘ For, first of all, O God, I need thy care— 
And last of all, whom else have I but thee? 
O, that my name may stand out clear and fair, 
And may naught else, save but integrity, 
Dwell in my breast! 
. ae a eae ‘ _— 
Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LITTLE MOUNTAIN GUIDE. 
Way up in New Hampshire, among the great big 
mountains, there stands a little rough, unpainted 
cottage, that is built right out on the very edge of a 
high ledge of rocks. When the wind blows, it seems 


























BY BARBARA BROOME, 


as if the little house would rock over, and go tum- 
bling down, down into the gully below. 

Bat if you should tell that to Susan Gordon, who 
lives there with her mother, she would laugh at you. 
For Susan was born and bred in that wild, lonesome 
place, and she loves the rough rocks, covered with 
lichens, and the scraggy pines, that grow almost hori- 
zontally from the cracks and crevices, and hang down 
over the gully. 

Yes, Susan Gordon loved her birthplace, and all its 
surroundings. There was not a precipice, but what 
she had climbed, not a cascade, nor a chasm, nor a 
mountain cave, but she could guide you to. 

Susan was a delicate-looking child, and that kept 
her from looking common; and that is all that could 
be said about her, except that she had long locks of 
light hair, that, not being kept very well brushed, 
were almost always in her eyes, and that she limped 
slightly when she walked. ¢ 

In the summer, when the mountains swarmed with 
sight-seers, Susan was in the greatest demand. She 
eould hire herself out at almost any price, for a guide. 
The way she skipped along, from rock to rock, and 
swung herself down, and helped herself up, by 
means of her little mountain staff, made out of ash, 
with a spike in the bottom, always astonished those 
who saw her for the first time. 

4¢ Who is she? How does she dare? And see, she 
is lame, too!”’ strangers would say, watching her in 
wonder. 

Then, almost always, there would be some one who 
would answer: 

“ Go to Uncle Ben, if you want to know about her. 
It’s a story worth hearing, too, I can tell you.” 

And Uncle Ben, who was never known to be guilty 
of wearing a coat, nor of being found without a pipe 
in his mouth, was always ready to go over this story 
of Susan Gordon. . 

“ Wal,” he would say, ‘‘I’ll begin at the beginnin’. 
When that ’ere chit was only knee-high to a toad, 
she could scramble with the best of ’em. She could 
climb like a cat, and her head was steady as a house- 
top. Afraid? She wasn’t afraid of nothin’, and she 
got to be a great pet amongst all hands, and famous 
for knowing every stick and stone anywhere round 
the mountains. 

‘* Wal, it’s nigh on to five years since the thing 
happened. I had been threshing pretty lively all 
that day, and I was clean beat out by night, when 
Miss Gordon—that was Susan’s mother, she came 
running inter the house like mai. 

“* Says she, ‘Aint Susan here?’ 

“Says I, ‘She haint. For the Lord’s sake’—for 
the poor woman’s knees began to knock together, and 
she looked ghostly in the fuce—‘ for the Lord’s sake,’ 
says I, ‘ what’s to pay?’ 

«¢ Uncle Ben Stiles,’ says Miss Gordon, ‘ nobody 
in the village has seen Susan to-day. Idon’t know 
what has become of her; she was never away sv late 
before.’ 

“«¢ Cheer up,’ says 1; ‘she'll be back soon, all right. 
There’s no such thing as her losing her way.’ 

“«*T know that,’ says she. ‘It aint that I’m afraid 
of; it’s the—bears.’ 

“The last word came out with a scream, and she 
4 












ut her hand to her mouth, as if she had the jump- 








ing tooth-ache. I pitied her from the bottom of my 
heart, and I didn’t dare to laugh at her fears, for 
fresh bear-tracks had been found upon the mountain, 
not a long way back. 

“<¢T tell you what,’ says I—and I did it more to 
quiet her, for she was taking on orful, and it was like 
hunting for a needle in a hay-stack, any way—‘I tell 
you what, Miss Gordon—we’ll have a hunt for her; 
we'll bring her back alive or—’ Dead, I was just 
going to say; but I stopped myself in time, and got 
out of the house. 

“ Wal, it didn’t take long to rouse them, and off we 
started, twelve of us double-fisted men, with our car- 
bines on our shoulders, and our flaring pine-knot 
torches—for the night was dark as pitch. My dog 
went, too. He’s getting oldish now, and had rather 
sleep in the sun, or by the kitchen fire, than climb 
the rocks; but then, his eyes were sharp as a fox’s, 
and he was ready for any frolic. Heaven forgive me, 
though, for calling that a frolic! 

** Wal, as I said, we started twelve strong, and Boz 
went with us, and the people stood at their doors, and 
bid us ‘ godspeed,’ and watched us, as they said after- 
wards, for miles and miles, by means of the light from 
our torches. We waded brooks, and climbed over 
trees and jagged points of stone; we hollered till we 
were hoarse, and we crawled on our hands and knees 
into caves, with our guns between our teeth, think- 
ing they might be bears’ dens, but we didn’t find a 
trace of Little Susan. 

‘Our hearts sank at thought of her; we could not 
go back so, and we kept on. At last our torches gave 





out, and we could do nothing more, for we had got 


among the rocks, by the ice-caverns, and a step might 
send us to our deaths. The wind rose, too, all of a 

dden, and cut against us sharp likea knife. We 
huddled closer together, and sat benumbed and dis- 
couraged, waiting for the morning. 

* Some of us thought it would never come. I know 
I prayed for mother and the girls, fur when it blew 
colder and colder, and I began to be drowsy, I was 
afraid I should never see them again. I tried to keep 
awake, but could not. I guess that was the case with 
the rest, for nobody stirred, and the wind went down, 
and it grew deathly still. I tried to speak, but my 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth; I tried to 
turn, to move, but I was like alog. Then at last I 
didn’t care to try any longer, and the silence was 
deader than ever. 

*“ By-and-by, I heard music—faint, far off, as it 
were. It d very pl t, lying there, listening 
to it. I thought it might be the angels singing. But 
all at once, the sweet, solemn chant rose into a wild 
Methodist hymn. 

“Even Boz knew it. He sprang away, with a 
quick, short bark, and we, standing up, all our drow- 
siness gone like magic, gave ashout that rang through 
the wilderness, and awoke a thousand echoes. We 
were sure now that the child was found, for it was 
her favorite song we had just heard—one that she 
had sung to us hundreds of times before. 

“<Susan Gordon—Susan Gordon,’ we cried, ‘ where 
are you?’ 

“Then we held our breaths, to listen for an answer; 
and it came, so clear and steady that we caught every 
syllable. 

“ « Here—in an ice-cave! I have fallen through—I 
can’t get up.’ 

** We shook each other’s hands, and hugged each 
other about the neck, us great men; but we couldn’t 
help it. and we shouted again: 

“*Are you hurt? Can you stay there a little longer, 
till the day breaks?’ 

“<‘All right!’ was the answer, as steady as before. 
‘I can wait.’ 

“Then we watched eagerly for the dawn, keeping 
pretty still again; but this time, because we were so 
thankful —O, so thankful! It was not very long, 
though, it seemed tous, before the air grew gray. 
But every little while, we would call to Susan, and 
she would call back; and Boz, who had gone straight 
to the cave where she was, through the darkness, 
would bark, and so we cheered ourselves a little. But 
when at last it was light enough for us to venture; 
when at last we crept into the ice-cave where Susan 
was; when we saw the great layers of ice piled all 
around us—it never melts in those caves, you know— 
when we felt the dreadful chill, and thought of the 
brave heart that delicate child had kept up all 
through the long night, and how her song had saved 
us from what might have been our last sleep, we felt 
like going down on our knees before her, and blessing 
her, for our guardian angel. . 

“ Wal”—here Uncle Ben always drew a long breath, 
and a long whiif of his pipe together—* we got her 
out at last, by lettin’ down ropes, and then we almost 
quarrelled as to who should carry her home, Joe 
Biddles took her—he’s the blacksmith down in the 
village, and stands six feet high, with shoulders to 

match, besides belonging to the State militia—and 
says he: 

«I'm the biggest, and I’ll have her. Let’s see the 
man who’ll go agin me.” 

“So we took up our march back, and Susan, even 
then, wouldn’t rest easy in Joe’s coat, but would perk 
her head up, to guide us an easier way home. And 
then the way she pitied us, for being out all night, 
just as if she hadn’t the worst of it herself! 


*** How good you all are,’ says she, ‘to do so much 
for me!’ And then she says, ‘ Poor Uncle Ben! What 
if you had never seen Auntie— (that’s my woman)— 
again?’ And to Joe, ‘ How tired you look. I am so 
sorry you have to carry me!’ 

*“*I raly believe she would have crawled on her 
hands and knees, if we’d have let her. Her feet she 
couldn’t use—they were frozen. 














““*Weren’t you afraid you would die there?’ we 
asked her. ‘How could you sing, and keep such a 
brave heart?’ 

“*T didn’t think of myself at all,’ said she. ‘I was 
thinking of how bad mother was feeling, and so I 
prayed hard, and sang loud, and didn’t stop once; 
and pretty soon I was sure you would come for me, 
and surer and SURER, and then I heard you call.’ 

“It seemed as if she must be made of something 
different from other folks. We looked at her, and 
at each other, and we biubbered like babies. But 
when she was put into her mother’s arms, when the 
excitement was over, she gave way, and went into a 
dead faint—a syncope, the doctor called it—that last- 
ed for days, and all the village went up to look at 
her, lying there so white and still, in her night-dress, 
as if she were dead and in her shroud. 

‘But finally she came out of it, and got well, and 
though all the doctors consulted together, and want- 
ed to cut off her feet, we wouldn’t hear to it; and so 
they were both saved, and as good as ever, except 
one is a little drawn up, and smaller than the other. 

“* Wal—and that’s the end; and if you don’t think, 
by this time, that there never was another like Susan 
Gordon, and that there never will be, I’ve wasted my 
breath, that’s all.” 

So you see how the little mountain guide, with her 
bleached-out hair straying into her eyes, and the 
limp in her step, was glorified in the eyes of all who 
heard Uncle Ben’s story. 


THE MODEL FIGHTER. 





The little peddler-boy Jimmy, who was so well || 


known in our village as an honest lad, must have 
been somewhat acquainted with the art of keeping 
the heart-strings pure. I will tell you a story or two 
about him, and then you can judge for yourselves; 
for Xenobia would not use the “judgment” of the 
boys and girls without their leave, any sooner than 
she would any other of their valuable private property. 

One day, Jimmy went toa neighboring village, to 
sell some wares. Pins, needles, tape, cord, buttons, 
soap, tches, braid—indeed, I am not merchant 
enough to carry in my brain the long list of articles 
which he carried in his basket. Jimmy’s brains and 
arms both must have been pretty strong, fur he car- 
ried a regular “ notion merchant’s store!” 

With this varied stock, one day, he stepped out of 
the cars, whistling from a spirit of peace with all 
men, when up came a rude boy, and “ just for mis- 
chief,” as he said, gave the well-laden basket a sud- 
den knock. Away went all the goots and chattels, to 
the four winds, and to the ground! Now where is 
the boy to be found who would not have been at least 
a little vexed at such a provocation? Jimmy’s tem- 
per was naturally pretty quick, and his blood instant- 
ly boiled at this deliberate piece of wickedness. 

* Look out, old fellow!” said he,on the spur of 
the moment; and he almost obeyed the impulse to 
strike. But he recollected himself, or rather he rec- 
ollected his duty to his God and to his neighbor. In- 
stantly his whole manner changed. Asmile took the 
place of the angry frown, and he said, quietly, “I 
don’t believe you meant that.” 

Yes, I did, tuo,” said the tantalizing boy. 

*O well, never mind,” said Jim; “I'll be your 
friend, though; I guess we wont quarrel just yet.” 

* Halloa! there’s a saint for you!” bawled out the 
rude boy, at the top of his voice. 

Jimmy did not wish particularly to have his 
“ saintliness ” thus proclaimed upon the public 
streets; but he knew it was better Christian policy 
to place a guard at the door of his mouth. So, almost 
biting his lips, and lifting bis heart in prayer to God, 
he stopped to gather up his scattered stock in trade. 
His spirit was soon tranquil, and he went on his way. 

A gentleman and his wife had noticed, from a win- 
dow of their house, across the street, the whole per- 
formance. Said he to the lady, “ My dear, call the 
boy in, and buy from him all the cotton, and pins, etc., 
which you will want for the next six months.” So 
Master Jim was relieved of his load in a much more 
agreeable mode than before. And you see, his for- 
bearance had its reward. Does not virtue always 
carry its own reward? Use your own judgment now, 
and answer. ‘ 

Two weeks after, Jimmy had another trial with the 
same boy. The fellow must have been what is called 
a “bully.” That is the name which suits his char- 
acter, at any rate, and so we will adopt it for him, al- 
though rather inelegant. Worcester’s big Dictionary 
describes him finely, in giving a definition of the 
word: “A noisy, blustering, overbearing fellow, 
known more for empty threats and insolence, than 
for ge, and disposed to provoke quarrels.” 

Going along through the same village, though 
rather in its outskirts, Bully jumped over a fence, 
and, without any warning, gave Jimmy a blow upon 
the side of the head, exclaiming: 

“ Ha, ha, sir! You are the saint what’s afraid to 
fight!” 

Jimmy knew him instantly, and, setting down his 
basket, stuod back, saying: 

“No sir—I am not afraid; but 1 had a great deal 
rather not. Still 1 can doit. I tell you befurehand, 
sir, it’s not my way of doing. I would much rather 
be a friend to you.” 

“Tm no friend to saints; so take that!” said Bully, 
dealing a no very gentle blow, and this time with his 
doubled fist. 

Now Jimmy was no coward, and not lacking in 
physical strength, either. So he just seized Bully by 
the collar, and, extending his right foot, tripped up 
the feet of his antagonist, laying him low upon the 











ground. There he held him tightly for a minute or 
two. Bully was completely in Jimmy’s power, un- 
able to move a limb. He screamed out, ‘‘ Let me go! 
let me go!” But Jimmy sat, a monument of victory, 
utterly unmoved. He saw that his captive was not 
in a condition for self-government, so he had no no- 
tion yet to “let him go.” Ful! five minutes he sat 
there, patient and self-respectful, his own spirit en- 
tirely tranquil, and his heart full of love to the van- 
quished boy. And there he meant tosit until Bully’s 
spirit was somewhat subdued. At last the poor boy 
begged to be released. 

“ Promise me first,” said Jimmy, “that you will 
strike no more boys in the street?” 

“I'll promise,” said Bully. 

“Mind, now—you really mean it, do you?” said 
Jimmy. , 

“ Yes, I’ll promise true,” said Bully. 

“And promise toremember that I’m your friend, 
and don’t want to tight you?” 

“ Yes,” said Bully. 

So he was allowed to rise; and he went on his way, 
a somewhat wiser fellow than he was befure. Reli- 
gion does not take true manly spirit froma boy. It 
makes him much more manly, for it helps him to 
curb his temper, and act with cool deliberation. ‘“ He 
that ruleth his spirit, is greater than he that taketh 
a city.” 








Bumors of the Dap. 


A BIG EATER, 

A correspondent writes that he once asked a man 
if he knew a celebrated glutton, named Scott. 

“ Yes, I no Scott,” was the reply. ‘ He lives rite 
close to wher Idu. I don’t know anything he’s not- 
ed for, unless it is eatin’; he can do that up to natur. 
I'll tell you a little anecdote about him. One da, him 
and I went to Cattown to a pig oction, and we had to 
go tu the hotel to get our dinners. We had a mon- 
strous gud dinner that da; it was got up a purpose 
for the occasion. Scott sat alongside of me at the ta- 
ble, and told me not to get up until he’d got dun. 
After eatin’ as much as I wanted, I quit, and went to 
watchin’ him. Scott eat about four pounds of beef, 
half peck ov potatoes, twelve ears of green corn, and 
four bowls of soup. After desert came on, he took 
two pies anda half, and then commenced on pan- 
cakes. He tirst eat twenty pancakes with butter, and 
then twenty with molasses, and then twenty with 
butter and molasses both. That finished all that 
wurz on the table. Just then the landlord came 
along. Scott said to him: 

*“** Mr. Landlord, tell your cook to put on another 
lot of pancakes, and tell her to bake them justa little 
thinner than the last.’ Then, turning round, he sed 
to me, ‘ Snovks,’ sed he, ‘I do believe 1’m going to be 
sick; and I haven’t had such a poor appetite since I 
had the bilious fever.’ ” 








MIXING THINGS. 


In the quiet little town of Canton, there lived an 
eccentric old genius, by the name of Smith, who was 
noted for his mauy peculiarities, and gross mutilation 
of the English language in general. On one occa- 
sion, when the village was crowded with people from 
all parts of the county (a political gathering, per- 
haps), the old man was busily serving those who came 
from a distance, and could not be accommodated at 
the hotels, with pies, cakes, etc., which he peddled 
through the town in an old wagon, much to their joy 
and satisfaction. Whileattempting toturn a corner, 
he accidentally upset, scattering the “ pizen things” 
in every imaginable direction. The town at that 
time revelled in a superabundance of hogs, and a 
goodly number being near by, rushed for the wagon, 
and commenced making fearful destruction among 
the delicacies. The old man, paralyzed with fear, 
ran down the street with uplifted hands, crying: 

“ Insistance! insistance! Every pie with a pig in 
its mouth, and the fence running round the corner!” 





SOUP OR NOTHING. 


At a very excellent hotel, not ahundred miles from 
our parts, they were one day short of a waiter, when 
a@ newly-arrived Hibernian was hastily made to sup- 
ply the place of a more expert hand. 

“ Now, Barney,” said mine host, “ mind you serve 
every man with soup tle first thing—serve soup 
first.’” 

* Bedad, I'll do that same,” said the alert Barney. 

Soup came on, and Barney, after helping all but 
one guest, came to the last one. 

“Soup, sir?” said Barney. 

** No soup for me,” said the man. 

“But you must have it—it is the rules of the 
house!” 

“Hang the rules of the house!’ exclaimed the 
guest. ‘ When I don’t want soup, I wont eat it.” 

“ Well,” said Barney, wiih all due solemnity, “all 
Ican say is this: it’s the regulations of the house, 
and not the drop else will ye get till ye’s have finished 
the soup!” 

The traveller gave in, and the soup was gobbled. 





At what time of life may a man be said to belong 
to the vegetable kingdom?” When long experience 
has made him sage. 

When mercenary legislators vote in favor of a bill, 
with a view to put money in their own pockets, it 
cannot be averred that “ there is no speculation in 
their eyes.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Che Octoroon's Triumph. 


nnn 
BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


RS. ROSS DOUGLASS . 
in the bay window of } 
stately drawing-room,|lo: 
ing out with steady e) 
upon the High street of t’ 
cosey little provincial tov 
Her eyes did not lose th 
cold serenity, nor her fi. 
light with any womani 
interest, even when ti 
phaeton of the governo 
general drove by, and th 
dignitary, all plumed a 
laced for some grand cer 
mony, lifted his chapeau 
courtly fashion, and—a 
though that she might n 





turned away—let his gaze linger admiringly upon hy 

beautiful face. For she had always been a beaut) 

the pride and toast of the colony, from the day when 
her jewelled hand upon her bridegroom’s arm, sh 
trod the floors of Government House, her white velve 
robe sweeping around her like a queen's, on throug 

all the gradations of ripening matronhood, to tha 

woeful time when, in sable garments, her proud hea: 
bowed, her beautiful fave veiled, she followed th 

coffin of Ross Douglass out from the doors of hi 

ancestral home. 

After this, people did nét see much of the statel, 
lady for many years. Sometimes those who wer: 
abroad at nightfall met a figure clad in the mos! 
sombre of widows’ weeds, and leading a little boy by 
the hand; every Sunday the same figure glided uj; 


worshippers. 
As the years went the little boy got larger and 


Douglass lived through the four years of Robin’s ab- 
sence at school, nobody but herself knew; in a round 
of small, monotonous duties that kept her hands busy, 
but left her mind free to wander at will. It went 
back over the vanished delights of girlhood, and the 
short bliss of her married life, and forward to Robin’s 
career—his life, his reputation and his bappiness—all 
her hopes concentrating in him. Robin was to make 
amends for his father’s early death; Robin was to win 
new renown for the name of Douglass; Robin was to 
marry fortune, and beauty, and goodness. He was to 
make for his mother a happiness sweeter than the old. 


was as reticent of her joys as of her sorrows; but 


realize those bright hopes, 

He was slight and elegant, had a pale Saxon face, 
and girlish blue eyes; was given i sentiment and 
pleasure, and no special talent. 

“A mediocre, commonplace lad,” said the governor- 
general, with a desponding shake of the head. He 
louked aroun at the luxurious appointments of his 
splendid palace, and reflected upon the folly which 
could prefer to rest its hopee upon the future of Robin 
Douglass, rather than accept position and fortune at 
his bands, subject only to the slight incuinbrance of 
himself. Bat Mrs. Douglass bad bbed him relent- 
lessly when he ventured to suggest this alternative, 
and al! my Lord Percy could do was to drive up the 
High street with his elegant carriage and gay out- 
riders, and doff his laced hat to her, and admire her 
from afar, and reflect aloud: 


“If it had been Walter now, my lady’s pride had 
been just.” 





surely, they said, Robin Douglass was not the lad to | 


have noticed, her indifferent eyes were so hasti) — 


the aisle of St. Ann’s Church and sat among th: , 


larger, and presently was missed from those silent ; 
walks, and that unsocial church-going. How Mrs. _ 


‘ 


People smiled when a hint of these fond fancies was , 
let fall; yet this was not often, since Mrs. Douglass | 





Once, while those many years which followed Ross 
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